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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS? OBITUARY. 


Tus week has furnished a truly sublime specta- 
cle. A great’ Repusric, in full representation at its 
capitol, mourning over the grave of her most vene- 
rated statesman and patriot,—and an equally inpress- 
ed community of millions crowding with their spon- 
taneous tributes of respect around his bier. This, of 
itself, as an exhibition, would be subline beyond all 
rivalry upon thisearth. But in this instance beyond 
question there was an awful, a silencing sense and 
recognition of a Power and Paovipence, ruling and 
reigning over and orpeRtine all things, so pervading, 
that all, the proudest and most. prejuiiced as well as 
the humblest, bow in reverence and submission to the 
impulse. A nation,—nay move,—zeography loses 
its faint lines; intelligent nomaniry cannot but admire 
and worship. 





Coincidence. —Ex-Presidents Joun Apams and THo.- 
mas JEFFERSON died on the same day, and that day. 
the anniversary of the national independence they 
had so largely contributed in securing. Ex-Presi. 
dent Monroe did not actually expire on the anniver- 
sary, butlingered tothe Sth of Jaly, more of ano- 
ther world than of this. Ex President Joun Quincy 
Apams fell prostrate in the Capitol on the day be- 
fore, and expired on the day after th- anniversary of 
the birth of the Father of the republic. Georce 
WasHINGTON was born before the ‘old style” was 
changed, on the LLth of February, 1732, and hadthe 
charge not been made, the day of John Quincy 
Adams’ death would have been the aNNIVERSARY 
DAY. 

Nad I sO SC ES EN CE EEE EE 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS SY TE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 


The president of the United States has recognised 
James I. Fisher, Esq., as consul of Peru for the port 
of Baltimore. 

Custom-house officers reappointed 

James Dell, collector for the district of St. John’s 
Florida. 

William F. Haile, collector for the district of 
Champlain, N. York. 





Alexander K. Phillips, surveyor for the port of | 


Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
John A. Cavedo, surveyor for the port of Fernan- 
dina, Florida. 





LIEUT. COL. FREMONT. 

Decision by the court martial and by the president of 

the U. States in the case of Lieut. Col. Fremont. 
From the National Intelligencer, Feb. 21. 

We have now before us a copy of the general or- 
der, issued from the war department, under date of 
February 17, 1848, including the judgment of the 
court martial, and the decision of the president of 
the United States, in the case of F.ieut Col.’ Fre- 
mont. 

The charges upon which Col. Fremont was tried 
having been heretofore published at large in this pa- 
per, with all the particulars which were known to us 
to have transpired during the trial, we pass by so 
much of the record as contains the charges and spe- 
cifications, &e., to come .jirectly to what will be of 
most interest to our readers, being so much as con- 
cerns the “findings and sentence of the court,” and. “the 
President’s decision and orders in the case.” 

Findings and sentence of the court. 

After full and mature consideration of all the testi- 
mony, the court finds the accused, Lieut. Col. John 
“. Fremont, of the regiment of mounted riflemen, 
U.S. Army, as follows: 

Cuarce |. 

Ist Specification, guilty. 7th specification, guilty. 
@ specification, guilty. 8th specification, guilty. 
3d specification, guilty. 9th specification, guilty. 
4th specification, guilty. 10th specification, guilty. 
an specification guilty. 1 1th specification, guilty. 
specification, guilty. and guilty'of the charge. 

el, 9TH. ie ae ro o 





Cuarce 11 


Ist specification, guilty. 
2d specification, guilty. 
3d_ specification, guilty. 
4th specification, guilty. 
Cuarce 111. 
Ist specification, guilty. Ath specification, guilty. 
2d specification, guilty. 5th specification, guilty. 
3d specification, guilty. and guilty of the charge. 
. SENTENCE. 


“And the court does therefore sentence the said 
Lieut. Col. J. C. Fremont, of the regiment of moun- 
ted riflemen, United States Army, ‘to be dismissed 
the service.’ 

“The court deems it proper, in view of the mass 
of evidence on the record, to remark that the court 
has been unwilling to confine the accused to a strict 
legal defence, which appeared to lie within narrow 
limits. 

“Considering the gravity Of the charges, the court 
has allowed the defence the fullest scope in its power 
to develop the instructions of the government, and all 
circumstances relating to the alleged misconduct, as 
well as to impeach the leading witness for the prose- 
cution. The court has even indulged the accused in 
a course unusual, and without its approbation, in the 
final defence, of using indiscriminately matter which 
had been rejected or admitted in evidence. 

“With all this jatitude of evidence, and the broader 
latitude of defence, the court has found nothing con- 
flicting in the orders and instructions of the govern- 
ment; nothing impeaching the testimony on the part 
of the prosecution; nothing in fine to qualify, in a le- 
gal sense, the resistance to authority of which the ac- 
cused is convicted. 

“The attempt to assail the leading witness for the 
prosecution has involved points not in issue, and to 
which the prosecution has brought no evidence. In 
the judgment of the court his honor and character 
are unimpeached.” 

The whole proceedings of the general court mar- 
tial in the foregoing case have been laid before the 
president of the United States. 


The President’s decision aud orders in the case. 


‘ashingion, Feb. 16, 1848. 
I have carefully considered the record of proceed- 
| ings of the general court martial in the case of Lieut. 
| Col. John C. Fremont, of the regiment of mounte1 
riflemen, which convened at Washington Arsenal, in 
, the District of Columbia, on the 2d day of Novem- 





‘ber, 1847, and of which Brevet Brigadier General 


| George M. Brooke was president. 


The court find Lieut. Col. Fremont guilty of the 
following charges, viz: 
Ist. ‘Mutiny; 2d. Disobedience of the lawful com- 


judice of good order and military discipline”—and 
‘sentence him “‘to be dismissed the service.” 

Four members of the court append to the record 
of their proceedings the following, viz: 

“Under the circumstances in which Lieut. Col. 
Fremont was placed, between two officers of superi- 
or rank, each claiming to command in chief in Cali- 
fornia, circumstaces in their nature calculated to em- 
barrass the mind and excite the doubts of officers of 
greater experience than the accused, and in consider- 
ation of the important professional services rendered 
by him previous to the occurrence of those acts for 
which he has been tried, the undersigned members of 
the court respectfully recommend Lieut. Col. Premont 
to the lenient consideration of the president of the 
United States.” 


GEORGE M BROOKE, 

Brevet Brigadier General United States Army, 
THOMAS F. HUNT, 

Lieut. Col. and Dep. Quartermaster General. 
J. P. TAYLOR, 

Lieut Col. and Assistant Com. Gen. of Sub. 
R. L. BAKER, 





Major Ordnance Department. 


5th specification, guilty- 
6th specification, guilty: 
7th specification, guilty. 
and guilty of the charge. 


mands of his superior officer; 3d. Conduct to the pre- 





Three other members of the court append to” the 
recor! of their proceedings the following; viz: 

“Under all the circumstances of this case, and in 
consideration of the distinguished professional servi- 
ces of the accused previous to the transactions for 
which he has now been tried, the undersigned bog 
leave to recommend him to the clemency of the pre- 
sident of the United States.” wore 

8. S. LONG, . 


Lieut. Col. Topographical Engineers. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, | 
Major of Engineers, 
E. W. MORGAN, 
Lieut. Col. 13th Infantry. 


Upon an inspection of the record, I am not satis- 
fied that the facts proved in this case constitute the 
military crime of “mutiny.” I am of opinion that 
the second and third charges are sustained by the 
proofs, and that the conviction upon these chargds 
warrant the sentence of the court. The sentence of 
the court is, therefore, approved; but, in considera- 
tion of the peculiar circumstances of the case, of 
the previous meritorious and valuable services of 
Lieut. Col. Fremont, and of the foregoing recom- 
mendations of a majority of the members of the 
court, the penalty of dismissal from the ‘service? is 
remitted. 

Lieut. Col. Fremont will accordingly be released 
from arrest, and will resume his sword and report for 
duty. JAMES K. POLK, ° 


Lieut. Col. Fremont, of the mounted rifle regiment, 
is accordingly reteased from arrest, and will join 
his regiment in Mexico, The general court martial 
of which Brevet Brig. Geo. M. Brooke is president 
is hereby dissolved. 

By order: R. JONES, Ad’t Gen. 


To the above information of an official character, 
we have to add that it is generally understood that 
Mr. Fremont, at the instance of receiving the. notifi- 
cation conveyed by the general order of which the 
foregoing is the material part, resigned his place in 
the army, upon the ground that he was not conscious 
of having done any thing to merit the finding of the 
court against him, and could not seem to admit its 
justice by accepting executive clemency. 





THE TREATY—So called. 
The Union of the 24th, “respectfully suggests to 





| (their) contemporaries the propriety of caimly wait- 


‘ing before expressing any conclusive opinions upon 
| it” and refers to an editorial of the Baitimore Clip- 
per and of the New York Herald, the latter of 
| which intimated tat the treaty is a sham-work a 
l trick got up by the ad:ninistration to aid in the nego- 
tion of the sixteen million loan. In this the Union 
'says the Herald does great injustice to the president 
| —[and so we should say.] The Clipper “cannot 
agree with the Herald,”.—-but goes on to infer that 
Mr. Trist’s authority to treat could not have been 
withdrawn, or he would hardly have undertaken to 
negotiate. To this the Union replies, 


“If the Clipper had only consulted the last mes- 
sage of the president, it would have seer at once the 
incorrectness of this supposition. Mr. Trist was re- 
called, and no additional conditions and no secret in- 
structions were sent to him. 


The Picayune of the 16th states, that a letter. re- 
ceived by a mercantile house of high credit in that 
‘city, from its correspondent in Mexico, states that 
| the Rothschilds had loaned to the Mexican govern. 
| ment at Querataro, $2,000,000, to sustain itself til] 
| the ratification or reyeetion of the treaty could be as- 
certained. The writer concluded that Gen. Seott 
‘must have been consulted on the subject: The Pi- 
cayune adds, “we see no reason to doubt that the 
United States government and senate will agree to 
the terms proposed. The government may feel chag- 
rin at the result of Mr--frist’s pertinacious spirit of 
diplomacy, but will ultimately swallow its disappoint- 
ment, and California and New Mexico, at the same 
time—this 1s our opinion,”’ 
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From the National Tuesday, 22 Feb., 1848. 
A mournful and agitating event occurred in the 
house of representatives. yesterday, which, as the 
news of it spread threugh the city, engrossed all 
thoughts end filled all hearts with sympathy. 

Just after the yeas and nays were taken on a ques- 
tion, and the speaker had risen to put another ques- 
tion to the house, a sudden cry was heard on the left 
of the chair, “Mr. Apams is dying!” Turning our 
eyes to the spot, we beheld the venerable man in the 
act of falling over the left arm of his chair, while 


‘his right arm was extended, grasping his desk for 


support. He would have dropped upon the floor had 
he not been caught in the arms of the member sit- 
ting next him. A great sensation was created in the 


house: members from all quarters rushing from their 


seats and gathering round the fallen statesman, who 
was immediately lifted into the area in front of the 
clerk’s table. The speaker instantly suggested that 
some gentleman move an adjounment, which being 
promptly done, the house adjourned. A sofa was 
brought, and Mr. Apams, in a state of perfect help- 
lessness, though not of entire insensibility, was gently 


Jaid upon it. The sofa was then taken np and borne | 


out of the hall into the rotundo, where it was set 
down, and the members of both houses and strangers 
who were fast crowding around were with some diffi- 
culty repressed and an open space cleared in its im- 
mediate vieinity; but a medical gentleman, a member 
of the house, (who was prompt, active, and self pos- 
sessed throughout the whole painful scene,) advised 
that he be removed to the door of the rotundo ope- 
ning on the east portico, where a fresh wind was 
blowing. This was done; but the air being chilly 
aud loaded with vapor, the sofa was, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Winthrop, once more taken up and re- 
moved to the speaker’s apartment, the doors of which 
were forthwith closed to all but professional gentle- 
men, several of whom arrived in succession as the 
news spread into the city. While lying in this apart- 
ment Mr. Adams partially recovered the use of his 


speech, and observed, in faltering accents, “This is | 


the end of earth; but quickly added, ‘J am compos- 
ed.”> Members had by this time reached Mr. A.’s 
abode’with the melancholy intelligence, and, soon 
after, Mrs. ApAms and his nephew and niece arrived 
and made their way to the appailing scene. Mrs. A. 
deeply affected, and for some moments quite prostrat- 
ed by the sight of her husband, now insensible, the 
pallor of death upon his countenance, and those sad 
premonitories fast making their appearance which 
fal) with such a chill upon the heart. 

In the hall,‘meanwhile, a gloomy pause occurred in 
the usual hum of voices that fills it. Some members 
sat in mute suspense; others sfood in groups, and 
made or answered inquiries as to the cause and the 
probable issue of the attack; others hastened toward 
the speaker’s room to get the Jatest intelligence of the 
sufferer’s condition; while many were busily engag- 
ed in writing to their friends at home the alarming 
news. A remark very frequently heard was, ‘“Well, 
this is just what Mr. Apams could have wished; it is 
an appropriate ending of his public career: he falls, 
like a second Chatham, in the senate house.” 

Mr. Apams, though for some months very feeble, 
was, when he entered the hall in the morning, in his 
usual health, and had but a few minutes before de- 
livered his vote, on a motion before the house, in an 
unusually distinct and emphatic manner. The attack 
was believed, at first, to have been a fainting fit; but 
this idea soon gave place to the appalling conviction 
that it was a recurrence of paralysis, which has 
twice before affected Mr. Apams, tiough in a milder 
degree. Very slight hopes are entertained of his re- 
covering. Mir. A. attained his eightieth year in July 
last. 

At eleven o’clock last night the venerable sufferer 
still lay in the speaker’s chamber, insensible to all 
external objects, but apparently more comfortable, 
end his symptoms giving hope to his medical atten- 
dants that he might revive sufficiently by this morn- 
ing to bear removal to his own residence. 

As soon as the news of the painful occurrence 
reached the senate, that body likewise adjourned. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, writes:—The words which Mr. Adams 
utterred, ina low but distinct tone, as he sank on 
the left side of his ch: ir, and at the moment when 
he wasririecken by the hand of death, where thes: 





THIS I8 THE LAST OF EARTH—I AM CONTENT! 

These were the very words—the Jast words he 
willever uttor. He was insensible when born into 
the speaker's room, and has remained so since. 

Mr. Adams was waited upon, some weeks ego, by 
Col. Seaton and other gentlemen forming the com- 
mittee of the Washington Monument Association, 
and requested to deliver the address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the monument, which was then 
intended to be on the 22d of February. 

Mr. Adams expressed a wish to comply with the 
invitation, but wtimated, in an impressive manner, 
that he did not fee) himself justified in making an 
ergagement, He then felt that his hold upon life 
wes very feeble; and some say that he ha? contem- 
plated the 224 day of February, the birth day of 
Washington—a national day—and one which is this 
year, and every where, to be celebrated with more 
than wonted enthusiasm, as the day of his departure 
from the earth. 

He had this sentiment on his mind, when the mes- 
senger suddenly came—and when, before his elo- 
quent lips were sealed forever, he exclaimed— 
‘THIS 18 THE LAST OF EARTH—-I AM CONTERT.” 

I never saw a more sudden and general gush of 
feeling from congress and the public than on this 
occasion. ‘*‘We are not all stocks and stones,” thank 
God. Mr. Adams will die in the capitol. Tt was 
his aspiration to die in his country’s service—to 
wear out insti ad of rusting out.” He has his wish. 





A TOUCHING MEMoRIAL.— Few of cur renders but 
will read with deep ard even tender interest the 
following copy of verses, written by Mr. Adams on 
the day preceding his fatal attack of illness, and 
designed to accompany his autograph signature, 
which had been requested by a female friend: 

[ Nat. Intelligencer. 


Written for Miss C. L. Edwards, of Massachusetts, 
on the day preceding his at tack. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Quincy, Massachusetts. 

In days of yore, the poet’s pen 

From wing of bird was plurdered, 
Perhaps of goose, but, now and then, 

From Jove’s own eagle sundered. 
But, now, metallic pens disclose 

Alone the poet’s numbers; 
In iron inspiration glows, 

Or with the minstrel s!umbers, 


Fair Damse}! could my pen impart, 
In prose or lofty rhyme, 
The pure emotions of my heart, 
To speed the flight of time; 
What metal-from the womb of earth 
Could worth intrinsic bear 
To stamp with corresponding worth 
The blessings thou shouldst shad 
DEATH OF MR. ADAMS. 
From the Washington Union, Wednesday, Feb. 23, 


The mournful and deeply impressive event, the an- 


ticipation of which, during the last three days, has | 


created so profound an emotion through our commu- 
nity, and almost wholly suspended the legislative bu- 
siness of the country, has come at length. Mr. 
Adams is bo more. He breathed his last, in the 
speaker’s room of the house of representatives, at 
twenty minutes past seven o’clock this evening.— 
The manner and the circumstances of the death of 
this illustrious and venerable patriot and statesman 
form the fitting close of a life devoted even from ear- 
ty boyhood to the service of his country. His pub- 
lic career commenced in 1781, when he was but fif- 
teen years of age. At that time he acted as secre- 
tary to one of the American legations. Since then— 
during a period of sixty-seven years—he has been 
constantly, almost without a single interval, in public 
official stations. The last solemn visitation of Pro- 
vidence has found him—and so he seemed to desire 
that it should be—at the post and in the harness of 
patriotic duty. Crowned with his country’s highest 
honors—representing to a younger generation the old 
“Heroic Age” of our republic—the last venerated 
survivor of the chief magistrates of our revolution- 
ary era—as if to the end that the great example of 
his life might be most conspicuous and impressive, 
his spirit has passed away, as it were before the eyes 
of his assembled countrymen, from the very midst 
of those halls of national council, wherein, by his 
commanding participation in the labors of two gen- 
erations of statesmen, he had achieved bis great and 
world-wide renown! 
Felix non solwm claritate vite 
Sed etium opportunitate mortis! 

Mr. Adams was born on July 11, 1767. Thus 
he died in the 8ist year of his age, after filling a 
large 2p2se in the eyes of his countrymen. He has 
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are FUNERAL HONORS 
TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: 


died amid the universal sympathy of this community, 
Every mark of respect will be paid to his memory 


Tue Strate or Marytanp. Upon receiving intellj. 
gence of the death of Mr. Apams, both branches of {j,, 
legislature of Maryland, in session at Annapolis, teaj;, 
fied their respect by directing the usual ceremonies of 
mourning, and by forthwith adjourning. 

On re-assembling, next day, a joint preamble anq 
resolutions. expressive of respect for the memory anq 
long public services of the deceased, were unanimoys| 
adopted, and, with an expression of sympathy for the 
bereaved, ordered to be transmitted to Mrs. Adams,— 
A resolution wes then adopted to attend the funera| 
cererronies at the city ef Washington op the 36th, ang 
a joint committee of the two houses was appointed tg 
make arrangements accordingly, and to invite the ex. 
ecutive and other departments. 

Mrs. Apams is a native of the city of Annapolis, 
daughter of Joshua Juhnson, Esq., brother of the dig. 
tinguished revolutionary governor of the state. J. John. 
son, after peace was concluded, was United States con- 
sul at London, where his daughter was married to Mr. 
Adams. 


OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 9. 
War Department, Adj’t General’s Office. 
Washington, February 24, 1848. 

1. The following orders of the president of the 
United States and secretary of war announce to the 
army the death of the illustrious ex-President John 
Quincy Adams: 

By the President of the United States. 

Tt has pleased Divine Providence to call hence 4 
great and patriotic citizen. John Quincy Adams jis 
no more. Aft the advanced age of more than four 
score years he was suddenly stricken from his seat in 
the house of representatives, by the hand of disease, 
on the 2ist, and expired in the capitol a few minutes 
after seven o’clock on the evening on the 23d of 
February, 1848. 

He had for more than half century filled the most 
important public stations, and among them that of 
president of the United States. The two houses of 
congress—of one of which he was a venerable and 
most distinguished member—wil! doubtless prescribe 
appropriate ceremonies to be observed as a mark of 
respect for the memory of this eminent citizen. 


The nation mourns his loss; and as a further testi- & 


mony of respect for his memory I direct that all the 
executive offices at Washington be placed in mourn- 
ing, and that all business be suspended during this 
day and to-morrow. JAMES K. POLK. 
Washington. February 24, 1848. 
War Department, February 24, 1848. 
The President cf the United States, with deep re- 
gret, announces to the army the death of John Quincy 
Adams, our eminent and venerable fellow-citizen. 
While occupying his seat asa member of the 
house of representatives, on the 21st instant, he was 
suddenly prostrated by disease, and on the 23d expit 
ed, without having been removed from the capitol. 
He had filled many honorable and responsible sta 
tions in the service of his country, and among them 
that of President of the United States; and he closed 
his long and eventful life in the actual discharge of 
his duties as one of the representatives of the people. 
From sympathy with his relatives and the Amer 
can people for his loss, and from respect to his 4 
guished public services, the president orders that 4 
neral honors shall be paid to his memory at each 0 
the military stations. ' 
The Adjutant General will give the necessary I 
structions for carrying into effect the foregoing 
ders. W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War, 
11. On the day succeeding the arrival of pet yd 
eral order” at each military post the troops will " 
paraded at 10 o’clock A. M., and the order read 
them, after which al! labors for the day will _ 
The national flag will be displayed at half sta # 
At dawn of day thirteen guns will be fired; oe 
afterwards, at intervals of thirty minutes Tee 
the rising and setting sun, a single gun; and at how 
close of the day a national salute of twenty-nine g the 
The officers of the army will wear crape 00 
left arm and on their swords, and the colcrs 0 


riod of six months. ; 
By order: R, JONES, Adjutant General. 
ORDER OF PROCESSION FOR “HE FUNERAL: 
The committee of arrangements, pall bearers, 2? 
mourners will attend at the hall of the house of 7 


sentatives of the United States at 1] o’clock A: fe 
on Saturday next. The corpse will be in charge 





the committee of arrangements, attended by the 9" F 
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ant-at-arms of the house of representatives, in the 
hall of the house of representatives. 

At 12 o’clock M. funeral service will be performed 
in the hall of the house of representatives, and imme- 
jiately thereafter the procession will move to the 

ional burial ground in the following order: 

The Chaplains of both Houses of Congress. 
Physicians who attended the deceased. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Pati-Bearers. 
Hon. J. J. McKay, N.C.| |Hon. Truman Smith, Ct. 
Hon. Linn Boyd, Ken. 8 Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, Pa, 
Hon. J C. Calhoun, 8. C.| 5 Hon. T. H. Benton, Mo. 
C, Justice R. B. Taney, | | Hon. Justice J. McLean, 
Gen. George Gibson, | f/Com. Charles Morris. 
Hon. W. W. Seaton, Hon. Tho. H. Crawford. 
j The family and friends of the diseased. 








3 The Senators and Representatives from the state of 


Massachusetts, as mourners. 
The Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
The House of Representatives of the United States, 
preceded by their Speaker and Clerk. 
The other officers of the House of Representatives. 
The Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate. 
The Senate, preceded by their President and Seere- 
tary. 
The other Officers of the Senate 
The President of the United States. 
The Heads of departments. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and its Officers. 
The Judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
District of Columbia and its Officers. 
q The Diplomatic Corps. 
' The Comptrollors, Auditors, and other Heads of Bu- 
reaus of the several Departments of the Govern- 
ment, with their Officers. 
Officers of the Army and Navy at the seat of 


Government. 
* The Corporation of Washington. 
Me Citizens and strangers. 


Societies desiring to take part in the funeral cere- 
' monies will report to the sergeant-at-arms of the 


| house, who will assign them places in the proces- 





3 SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Thursday, February 24, 1848. After opening of 
c 
fe 


' the court, Mr. Chief Justice Taney made the follow- 
— ing remarks: 


Gentlemen of the bar: In consequence of the death 


| of Mr. Adams the court will not proceed to-day with 


the case under argument. From the long public ser- 
' vices of Mr. Adams, and of the distinguished stations 


| he has held in the government, the court think it 


> their duty to show their respect for his memory by 


| adjourning to-day without transacting any business. 


\y 


| Adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 





" PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 
_ From the National oe of Friday, 25th Feb. 
1848. 
At the usual hour of meeting of the two houses of 
/ congress, yesterday, a full attendance of members 
and crowded audiences attested the deep interest of 
| the occasion which called the two houses to offer 
public testimonials of their profound respect for the 
| memory of the Hon. Jouw Quincy Apams, who 
breathed his last on the preceding evening, and 
_ Whose mortal remains yet lay within the walis of the 
) Capitol. 
In the house of representatives, as soon as the 
| house was called to order— 

_ The speaker (the Hun. R. C. Winthrop) rose and 

ina feeling and affecting manner addressed the 
> house as foliows: 

Gentlemen of the house of Representatives of the U. S.: 

Lt ha» been thought fit that the ciuair should an- 
hounce officially to the house, an event already 
knosn tothe members i dividuslly, and which has 
filled uli our hearts with sadness. 

A seat on this fluor has been vacated, towards 
which our eyes have been accustomed to turn with 
bo Common interest. 

A voice has been hushed forever in this hall, to 
Which all ears have been wont tv jisten with pro- 
found reverence. 

A venerable form has faded from our si hi, 
round which we have daily clustered with an alfec- 
liunale regard. 

_ Rume bas been stricken from the roll of the 
living statesmen of our laud, which bas been asso 
Ciated for more than half a century with the highest 






i Civil service, and the loftiest civil renown. 
. 





On Monday, the 2Ist instant, John Quincy Adams 
sunk in his seat, in presence of us all, by a sudden 
iliness, from which he never recovered; and he died, 
in the speaker’s room, at a quarter past 7 o’clock 
last evening, with the officers of the house and the 
delegation of his own Massachusetts around him. 

Whatever advanced age, long experience, grea!, 
ability, vast learning, accumulated public honors, a 
spotless private character, and a firm religiou. Saith, 
could do, to render any one an object of iniccest, 
respect, and admiration, they had done for this dis- 
tinguished person; and interest, respect, and admi, 
ration are but feeble terms to express the feelings- 
with which the members of this house and the pe + 
ple of the country have long regarded him. 

After a life of eighty years, devoted from its ear- 
liest maturity to the public service, he has at length 
goue to his rest. He has been privileged to cie at 
his post; to fall while in the discharge of his duties; 
to expire beneath the roof of the Capitol; and to 
have his last scene associated forever in history with 
the birthday of that illustrious patriot, whose just 
discernment brought him first into the service of his 
country. 


The close of such a life, under such circumstan- 
ces, isnot an event for unmingled emotions. We 
cannot find it in our hearts to regret, that he has 
died as he has died. He himself could have desired 
no other end. ‘This is the end of earth,” were his 
jast words, uttered on the day on which he fell. But 
we might almost hear him exclaiming, as he left us 
—in a language hardly less familiar to him than his 
native tongue—" Hoe, est, nimirum, magis, feliciler de 
vila migrare, quam mori.” 

It is for others to suggest what honors shall be 
paid to his memory. No acts of ours are necessary 
to his fame. But it may be due to ourselves and to 
the country, that the national sense of his character 
and services should be fitly commemorated. 

When the speaker eoncludeJ— 

Mr. Hudson, of Mass., rose and addressed the 
bouse as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: J rise with no ordinary emotion to 
perform a painful duty, which has been assigned me 
by my colleagues, growing out of an event which 
has recently occurred in the midst of us, the an- 
nouncement of which has just been made by the 
chair. My late venerable culleague is no more! A 
great and good man has fallen! tHe has been strick 
en down in the midst of us, while in the discharge 
of his public duties. One whose public services are 
coeval withthe establishment of our governament— 
one who has come down to us from past generations, 
and of whom it might almost be said that he was 
living in the midst of posterity,an example to us 
and tu those who come after us, has ceased from his 
labors, and gone to his reward. ‘‘ne peculiar cir- 
cumstauces of his death are known to every member 
of this house, and were ealculated to make a deep 
and lasting impression. They weigh so heavily 
upon my own mind and feelings, that Lam almost 
inclined to believe that silence is the most appropriate 
token of our grief, and the must suitable tribute to 
his memory. : 


Joun Quincy Apams was born on the 11th day of 
July, 1767, in that part of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
which was subsequeatly incorporated into a town by 
the name of Quincy, and hence was in the eighty- 
first year of his age. In 1775, when he was but 11 
sears of age, he accompanied his father, John 
Adams, to France, who was sent with Benjamin 
Franklin aod Arthur Lee, as commissioners to the 
court of Versailies. After remaining in France 
about eighteen mouths, during which tiwe he applied 
himself closely to the study of the French and Latin 
languages, he returned to his own cvuuntry io Au- 
gust, 1779. In Novemberof the same year his 
father was again despatched to Europe for the dis- 
charge of diplomatic services, and took his son Joho 
Quincy with him. At Paris he was put to school, 
and when 10 1730 John Adams removed to Hoiland, 
his son enjoyed the advantages of the public school 
at Amsterdam, and afterwards of the University at 
Leyden. Francis Dana, who accompanied John 
Adams, as secretary to the embassy, received in 
1781 the appointment of minister plenipotentiary to 
Russia, and took Johu Quincy Adama, then fourteen 
years of age, witb him as his private secretary.— 
Here he remaimed ul! October, 1782, when he left 
Mr. Dana at St. Petersburgh, and returned through 
Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Hol~ 
land, where he remained some months, till his father 
touk him to Paris‘at the time of the signing of the 
treaty of peace in 1733. From that time till,1784 
he was with his father in England, Holland, anu 
France; during the whole of which period he was a 
close student. 

At the age of eighteen, athis own request, his 
father permiticd him to retura to Massachusetts, 


graduated in 1787 with distinguished honors. Soon 
after leaving college he entered the office of the cee 
lebrated Theophilus Parsons, afterwards Chief Ju» 
tice of Massachusetts, where he remained the usual 
poriet of three years in ths study of the law, when 
e entered the profession, and established himeelf at 
Boston. | 

In 1794 Gen. Washington appointed him resident 
minister to the United Netherlands. From that 
riod till 1801 he was in Europe, employed in diplo- 
matic business, and as a public mimister in Holland, 
England, and Prussia. Just as Gen. W 
was retiring from office, he appointed Mr. Adams 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of Portugal.— 
While on his way to Lisbon he received a new com- 
mission, changing his destination to Berlin. Duri 
his residence of about three yea:s and a half at Ber. 
lin, he concluded ai important commercial t 
with Prussia—thus accomplishing the object of his 
mission. He was recalled near the close of his fa 
ther’s administration, and arrived 10 his native coun 
ty in September, 1801. 

in 1802 he was chosen by the Boston district-to 
the senateof Massachusetts, and soon after was 
elected by the legisiature a senator in congress for 
six years from March 3, 1803. He remained in the 
senate of the United States until 1808, when he re- 
signed. While in the senate he received the ape 
pointment of Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard U- 
niversity, an office which filled with distinguished 
ability. 

In 1809 he was appointed by president Madison en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
cuurt of Russia, where he rendered important services 
to his country. By his influence with that court he in- 
duced Russia to offer her mediation between G. Britain 
and the U. States in the war of 1512; and, when the 
proper time had arrived, he was placed by president 
Madison at the head of five distinguished commissioners 
to negotiate a treaty of peace, which wae concluded at 
Ghent in 1814. Mr. Adams then associated with Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Gallatin to negotiate a commercial con- 
vention with Great Britain, and was forthwith appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of St. James. Wauile 
in Europe, in 1811, he received the appointment of as- 
suciate justice of the supreme caurt of the United States, 
which he declined. 

After remaining in England till the close of president 
Madison’s ad ministrativn, he was called home, aud place 
ed by president Monroe at the head of the department 
of Sstate, where he remained eight years. 

In 1825 he was chosen by the house of representatives 
president uf the United States for the term of four’ years. 
On Jeaving the presidency in 1829 he returned to his na- 
tive place in Massachusetts, and in 1831 he was elected 
a membor of this house, and by the tree suffrages of the 


‘yeuple has been continued in that office to the day of 


his death. 


This is but a hasty and imperfect enumeration of the 
public stations which have been filled by my late lament- 
ed colleague. Of the man.erin wheh he discharged 
these public trusts it is not necessary for me to speak.— 
Suffice it to say that his long and eventful life has been 
devuted to the or service, and the ability and fidelity 
with which he has discharged every duty are known aad 
acxnowledged throughout the nativn. His fame ig so 
blended with his country’s history tha: it will live when 
ail the frail monuments of art shall have crumbied into 
dust. By his death the country has lost a pure patriot, 
évience au ardent votary, and the cause of human free- 
dom a devoted fnend. 


But it is not as a public man merely that we are to 
contemplate Mr. Apams. In the private walks of lite, 
‘where tired dissimulation drops the mask,” and man 
appears as he really is, we find in him all those silent 
and social virtues which adorn the character. His ar- 
dent love of justice, his inflexible regard for truth, his 
stern devution to the cause of civi] and religious liberty, 
were blended with meekness, subriety, and charity. But 
the crowning glory of his character was his devotion to 
the cause of his Redeemer. 


To that cause he was publicly dedieated on the second 
day of his earthly existence, and throughout a long life 
he manifested a firm belief in Divine revelation, anda 
calm trust in that Being who rules among the nations 
and spreads the mantle of his love over his dependent 
children. But he isgone, ‘The places that have known 
bim will new know bim no more forexer. This instance 
of mortality, at once so peculiar and so painful, admo- 
nishes us of the uncertainty of life, and teaches us so 
to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

We tender to his afflicted family our heartfelt sympathy 
and assure them that a nation’s tears will be mi 
with theirs. And while we look for consolation tu the 
wisdom and goodness of au over-ruling Providence, we 
would affectionately commend them to that gracious 
Being who has revealed himself as the father of the 
fatherless and the widuw’s God aad friend. 

Mr. Hudson concluded by offering the following re- 
solutious: 

» That this house has heard with the deepest 
sensibility of the death in this capitol of Jonx Nc¥ 
Apams, a member of the house from the state 


sachusetts. 





Resotved, That as a testiniény Of respect for the nie- 
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mory vl this distinguished statesman, the officers ani 
members of the house will wear the ueual badge of 
mourning, and attend the funeral in this hall on Satur- 
day next, at 12 o'clock. _ 
, That a committee be appointed to superin- 
tend the funeral solernities. ' 
ved, ‘That the proceedings of this houce in rela- 
tion te the death of Jonn Quincy \ipams be communi 
cated to the family of the deceased by the clerk. 
Resolved, That this house, as a further mark ‘of re- 
open for the memory of the deceased, do adjourn to 
aturday next, the day appointed for the funeral 
Belore the question was stated on these resolutions— 
‘Mr. Holmes, of South Carolina. rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker: ‘The mingled ‘tones of sorrow, like the voice of 
many waters, have come unto us from a sister state— 
Messachusetts weeping fur her honored son. The state 
I. have the honor in part to represent, once endured. 
with yours a comm :n suffering, battled for a common 
cause, and rejoiced in a common triumph. Surely, 
tes it is meet that in this the day of your affliction we 
ould mingle our griefs. 
“ When a great man falls, the nation mourns, when a 
patriarch is removed, the people weep. Ours, my as 
sociates, is no common bereavement. The chain which 
linked our hearts with the gifted spirits of former times 
has been rudely snapped. The lips from which flowed 
those living and glorious truths that our fathers uttered 
ere hushed in death! Yes. my friends, death has been 
among us! He has not entered the humble covage of 
some unknown, ignoble peasant; he has knocked audi- 
bly at the palace of a nation! His footstep has been 
heard in the hall of a state! He has cloven down his 
victim in the midst of the councils of a people! He has 
borne in triumph from among you the gravest, wisest, 
most reverend head! Ah!he has taken him as a troph 
who was once chief over many siates, adorned wit 
virtue, and learning, and truth; he has borne at his 
chariot-wheels a renowned one of the earth. 
There was nv incident in the birth, the life, the death, 
of Mr. ApaMs not intimately woven with the history of 
the land. Born in the night of his country's tribulation, 
he heard the first murmurs of discontent; he saw the 
first efforts fur deliverance. Whilst yet a little child he 
listened with eagerness to the whispers of freedom as 
they breathed from the lips of her almost inspired apost- 
les: be caught the fire that was then kindled; his eye 
beamed with the first ray; he watched the day spring 
trom on high, and long befo e he departed from earth 
it was graciously vouc!.safed unto him to behold the 
effulgence of her noontide glory. 


His father saw the promise of his son, anid daily led 


him by the hand to drink of the very fountain ef light 
His youthful thoughts were kindled 
with the idealism of a republic, whose living form and 
Removed at 
anearly age toa distant country, he there, under the 
eye of his father, was instructed in the rigid lore of a 
His intellect was 
expanded by the conversations, and invigorated by the 


and liberty itsell. 


features he was destined to behold visibly. 


Franklin, as I have heard him say. 


disquisitions, of the Academicians, whose fiery zea 


even at that early period, was waking up the mind of 
France to deeper thoughts, bolder inquiries, and mure 
metured reflection—o result ulumately, as we all know. 
Returning to this country, he entered 
into the cool cloisters of the college; passed through the 
various stages to ncquire that discipline of mind which 
intense study can alone impart; and thence, aa he was 
about to emerge, appeared those buds of promise which 
soon blossomed into those blushing honors lie afterwards 
His was not the dreamy life 
ot the schvuols; but he leapt into the arena of activity, 
to run a career of gloious emulation with the gifted 
He saw the efiurts to place his 
country on a deep and stable foundation. where if now 
rests. He had seen the colonies emerge iato states, and 
the states cemented into Union, and realized, in the 
formation of this confederated republic, all that his 
ardent hopes had pictured out in the recesses of schools. 


Young as i.e then wrs, he contributed, by the energy Of | oegasion forbids, perhaps the period has not yet arrived, 


in terrifie action. 


wore so thick around him. 


spirits of the earth 


his mind and the vigor of his pen, to support the adinin 


istratiiu of Ws ingtow, who, we have jus’ been told, 


transferred tim ot an early age to a foreign court 


scarcely iiitiated into its diplomacy before his services 
were required for another and a more ex!cnded sphere. 
Passing from that, he returned to his own country, end 
was placed by the suffrages of bis state in the chamber 
of the other end of this capitol; and there, the «ctivity 
of his mind, the freedom of his thought, the indepen- 
‘dence of his action, rendered him to his constituents, 
for the time being, unacceptable, by uniting him to the 


velicy of Mr. Jefferson. He retired from the hall 


of congress; but he went into no ignoble ease. Wea- 
rie¢d with the toils, heated with the contests, covered 
with the dust of politics, he withdrew to the classic 
groves of Cambridge, and there he bathed his weary 
Pu- fed, 
refreshed, invi.ora‘ed, he cume forth, after sincere =t1dy 
and devont prayer, todo his country eervice. He “+. 


mind in the pure stream of intellectual rest 


sent immediately to Rassia, as has been stated, no: - 


repose amidst the luxuries of couris, or in rich 8-.vuns, 


amidst the glitter of lights and the sweli of vol :7*-:ou 


music, but to wateh the swell and play of thi-se soxdowy 
billows with which all Europe heaved, benes.: the 


throes of the great heart of France. 


Mr. Adame saw and felt that the pulse of freedom, 
day by day, beat feebler and feebler throughout the | 


continent, He counselled the ministers of Russia. 








out upon the sunny nations of the south. to give deliver- 
ance to people, states and powers. His own country 
demanded his services, and he became, with Gallatin 
and Clay, a mediator, of that peace between two nations 
which we trust shal) exist forever. while the only con- 
tests shall he those of good will on earth and mutual 
brotherhood, 

He went—as his father had gone after the first war of 
the Revolution—-upon the termination of the second 
war, to the court of St. James, He remained not long 
before another sphere was opened to him. As secretary 
of state, for.eight vears, he fulfilled the arduous duties 
incident to that hizh post, in a conntry just emerging 
from conflict. To the. highest office of the people he 
was quickly raised; and how in that. sphere he moved, 
with what ease, ability and grace, we all know, and 
history will record; he crushed no heart beneath the 
rude grasp of proscription; he left no heritage of widows’ 
cries or orphans’ tears. 

He disrobed himself with dignity of the vestures of 
office. not to retire to the shades of Quincy, but, in the 
maturity of his intellect, in the vigor of his thought, to 
leap into this arena, and to continue, as he had begun, 
a disciple, an ardent devotee, a! the temple of his coun-: 
try’s freedom. How, in this department, he ministered 
to his country’s wants,we all know and have witnessed. 
How ofien we have crowded into that aisle, and clus- 
tered around that now. vacant desk, to listen to the 
counsels of wisdom, as they fell from the lips of the 
venerable sage we can all remember, for it was but of 
yesterday. But whata change! How wondrous! how 
sudden! °*Tis like a vision of the night. That form 
pi we beheld but a few days since is now cold in 

eath! 

But the last Sabbath, and in this hall he worshipped 
with others. Now his spirit mingles with the noble 
army of martyrs and the just made perfect, in the eternal 
adoration of the living God. With him.“ this is the end 
of earth.” He sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 
He is gone—and forever! ‘he sun that ushers in the 
morn of that next holy day, while it gilds the lofiy dome 
of the capitol, shall rest with soft and mellow light upon 
the consecrated spot beneath whose turf forever lies the 
Patriot Farner and the Parrior Sase! 


Mr. Vinton rose and addressed the House. Mr. 
Speaker, (said he,) when the messenger of death enters 
this hall, and bids one of us come away, it is our custom 
to commit exclusively to some colleague of the departed 
member the solemn ceremony of its announcement.— 
Usage requires no more. But the venerable man whom 
the destroving angel smo'e down in our very presence— 
the book of whose great life 1s now written abd fitiielied= 
stood out far beyond the rest of us, upon a broader and 
higher elevation. lt is true he was the son of Massa- 
chusetts, and to her belongs the proud honor of having 
given him birth. But he was more than the son of 
Massachusetts; he did not belong to her alone; he 
off-red himself to his country, and she made him her 
property. His fame. his wisdom, and his works, were 
all his country’s. These are his rich and cornmon legacy 
tousall. Itis therefure that we of the great national 
brotherhood claim the precious privilege to cluster close 
around the children of Massachusetts—to take part with 
them in this sad solemnity—to sympathise with them, 
and along with them—to give utterance to our sprrow, 
to our reverence, to our veneration for the departed 
dead, and to our deep affliction in this great national 
bereavement. I did not rise—I dare not attempt one 
word of eulogy upon the illustrious dead—nor dare I 
venture to portray his exalted character as a statesman, 
or the bright virtues of his private life. I know how 
incompetent lam to the perfor: mance of such a task.— 
I trust that in due time, and on some fitting occasivn, 
this will be done by some one of the grea: and gifted 
intellects of Massachusetts. But still I hope I may be 
permitted to say that no man has heretofore died, when 
a member of this body, who will fill so large a space in 
his country’s history, or who has stamped so deeply his 
impress on her institvtions. The solemnity of the 


for the expression of an unbiassed opinion respecting 
the effect of this on his country’s welfare. But when 


3 
actors with him upon this great drama ot life; wiien the 


8/ come at last. 


it has done in this 


shalt return.” 





was one of those that stimulated them to wake. fror 


he frozen regions of the pyusth, those mighty hordes pour | events in. their national annals, and with tbe formation 





of that public opinion which brought th <i 
the veneration and almost universal! em about; euc 


time shall have numbered with the dead us who were 


partialities of his friends. and the prejudices of his 
enemies, if any he have left behind, shall have been 
buried in one common grave, he and the work of his 
great life may be safely trusted to the truthful historian, 
and to the judgment of an impartial posterity. To this 
great and iust ordeal, he, with ull the renowned and 
mighty of the earth who have gene before him, must 
As to its verdict, those of us who knew 
him best, and were most devoted to him, are most wil- 
ling to commit him, and all that he achieved. The 
time, the place, and the manner of his death, all con- 
spire to excite the perpnsarmsenealies every where, as 

all, and especially to teach us ““what 
shadows we are,and wh:t- shadows we pursue; to 
teach us how vain and valueless are all our struggles 
4 | and contests here for distinction ur for power; and,above 
all, that no human greatness, no fame, no henor, no 
8 high attainment, no divine exaltation of intellect, can 
aught avail us to avert the dread sentence of God upon 
| poor mortal man: “Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 


Mr. McDowell, of Virginia, then rose and said: Such 
for half a century, Mr. Speaker, has been the eminent 
He | position of Mr. Adams in the eyes of his countrymen; demand 
: jlaged, tt from | his participation in the highest honors Which it was | C&PaMtee. 
their torpor; arid le had the satisfacticn to behold, from’ theirs to; give; his intimate association with controlling 





ent i pmage enter{aj 
for his intel'ect end virtues; and such in all respecss 
great relations to this entire union, and to the daily 
thought of its growing millions, that on this sad occasion 
the language of all its aa will be that of lamentatic. 
and tri ute. It is*not for Maseachueetis to mourn ton 
over a solitary and exclusive bereavement. It ig not 
for her to feel. alone. a solitary and exclusive sorrow — 
No, sir; no! Her sister commonwealths gather to her 
side in this hour of her affliction, and, intertwinj 

their arms with here, they bend together over the bie: 
of her illustrious g ashe feels, and weeping 
as.she weeps, over @ sage, a patriot and a statesman 
gone! It. was in these great characteristics of individ. 
ual and of public man that his. country reverenced 
that ‘son when ‘living, and such, with a painful sens 
of Sarr loss, will she: deplore him now that be 


is ; a 

Born in our revolutionary | day and brought up in 
early and cherished intimacy with the fathers ang 
founders of the republic, he. was a living bond of 
connexion between the present and the past—the 
venerable representative of the memories of another 
age, and the zealous, wateiifu!, and powerful one of 
the ‘expectations, interests, and progressive know 
ledge of his own. 
There he sat, with his intense eye upon every 
thing that passed, ihe picturesque and rare old man, 
unapproachable by all others in the unity of his 
character and in the thousand-fold anxieties which 
centred upon him. No human being ever entered 
this hall without turning habitually and with heart. 
felt deference first to him, and few ever left it without 
pausing as they went to pour out their blessings upon 
that spirit of consecration to the country which 
brought and which kept him here. 
Standing upon the extreme boundary of human 
life, and disdaining all the relaxations and exemp- 
tions of age, his outer framework only was crum. 
bling away. The glorious engine within still work. 
ed on unhurt, uninjured, aimid all the dilapidations 
around it, and worked on with its wonted and its 
iron power until the blow was sent from above 
which crushed it into fragments before us. And 
however appalling that blow, and however profound. 
ly it smote upon our own feelings as we beheld its 
extinguishing effect upon his, where else could it 
have fallen so fitly upon him? Where else could be 
have been relieved from the yoke of his labors so 
well as in the field where he bore them? Where 
else would he himself have beeu so willing to have 
yielded up his life as upen-the post of duty and by 
the side of that very altar to which he had devoted 
it? Where but in the capitol of his country, to 
which all the throbbings and hopes of his heart had 
been given, would the dying patriot be so willing 
that those hope» and throbbings should cease? And 
where but from this mansion house of liberty on 
earth could this dying Christian more fitly go to his 
mansion house of eternal liberty on high? 


to the feelings as is the death of Mr. Adams, with 
ajll the accessories and associations of this spot 
around him, how infinitely deeper is the interest 
which is given to it by the conviction that he was 
willing and ready to meet it? He «as happily spared, 
by the preservation of his rich faculties to the last, 
from becoming @ melancholy spectacle of dotard and 
drivelling old age. He was still more happily spared, 
by the just and wise aud truthful use of those facul- 
ties, from becoming the melancholy and revoiling 
spectacle of irreverent and wicked old age. None 
knew better or felt more deeply than he that 


** *Pis not the whole of life to live, 

Nor all uf death to die;” 
and hence for tong years his life has been a contiol- 
ous and beautiful illustration of the great truth thal, 
whilst the fear of man is the consummation of all 
folly, the fear of God is the beginning of all wisdom. 
To such an one, “composure” amid the perils of 
death and when ‘the jast of earth bas come,” Is * 
supporting power frequently and divinely given; a04, 
if it has not been permitted to him, as to a prophet 
of old, to be spared the bitterness of death and 
go to the heaven that be looked for and that he loved, 
in a chariot of fire, yet to the eye of human faith 
his access to the same abode has been as speedy at 
as safe. Instead oi wearing away under the wasle 
of disease, and passing through all the woes 40 
weaknesses which dissolving watuce generally ™ 
dergoes, a blow of brief but mortal agony strikes 
him at once into the tomb, and thus his spirit, '” 
staptly freed, goes right up to the parent fountaia 
from which it came. The messenger calls, the $04 
is in heaven. 

At this moment of fresh affliction, whilst standing 
in the very presence of death, it is not’ meet to 4 
any special review of the labors or opinions of 5 
Whatever pray be thought of those por 


tically, posterity will sever deny to him ao om 





session of great talents, actuated by great 
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sod directed with boldness, honesty, and earnest 


, for an unequalled length of tims, whatever, 
aie jud ment, was best for the interests, honor, 
ad perpotuit of his country. This is the lesson 
on ent by’ hig life. That which is taught by his death 
calls upon us all, with solemn appealing cry “Ba ye 
ob, be ready, for you know not the hour when the 

of mancometh!” — 

Mr. Newell cose and moved the following as an 
additional resolution: 

wed, That the seat in this hall just vacated by 

he death of the late Jonw Quincy Apams, be unoc- 
eupied for thirty days, and that it, together with the 
hall, remain clothed with the symbol of mourning 
during that time. a an 

Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker: | do not rise to present an eulogium upon 
the character of the deceased, but 1 am confident 
that every manifestation of respect for the memory 
of the illust.ious dead will meet with a cordial re- 
sponse from every member of this house. In com 

iance with the suggestions of several members, and 
in accordance with my own feelings, 1 ask leave to 
introduce the following additional resolution: 

Resolved, That the speaker appoint one member of 
this house from each state and territory as a com- 
mittee of escort for the remains of our venerable 
friend, the honorable John Quincey Adams, to the 
place designated by his friends for his interment. 


All the above resoiutions were unanimously agreed 
to. 

Mr. Vinton of Ohio, then moved that the speaker's 
announcement of the death of the Hon John Quincy 
Adams be entered on the journal. This also was 
agreed to unanimously, and then the house adjorned 
to Saturday. 

The following members compose the committee 
of one member from each state, appointed in com- 
pliance with one of the foregoing resolutions: 

Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts, chairman. 
Mr. Williams, of Me. Mr. Brown, of Miss. 
Mr. Wilson, of N. H. Mr. Morse, of La. 
Mr. Marsh, of Vt. Me. Vinton, of Ohio. 
Mr. Thurston, of R. 1. Mr. Duncan, of Ky. 
Mr. Smith, of Conn. Mr. Cocke, of Tenn. 
Mr. White, of N.Y. ‘Mr. Wick, of Ind. 
Mr. Edsall, of N. J. Mr. Lincoln, of Il. 
Mr. Dickey, of Pa. Mr. Bowlin, of Mo. 
Mr. Houston, of Del. Mr. Johnson, Ark. 
Mr. Roman, of Md. Mr. M’Clelland, of Mich. 
Mr. McDowell, of Va. Mr. Cabell, of Flo. 
Mr. Barringer, of N.C. Mr. Kaufman, of Texas, 
Mr. Holmes, of S. C. Mr. Leffler, of lowa, 
Mr. Cobb, of Ga. Mr. Tweedy, Wis. ter. 
Mr. Gayle, of Ala, 

In THE SENATE, after-the formalannunciation of: 
the death of Mr. Adams had been made— 
: Mr. Davis, of Mass., rose and thus addressed that 

ody— , 

Mr. President: By the recent affliction of my col- 
league, painful duty involves upon me. ~The mes. 
sage just delivered from ‘the house proves that the 
hand of God has Seen‘again' among us. A great and 
good man bas gone from our midat. If, in speaking 
of Jonw Quincy Apams, | can give utterance to the 
language of my heart, | am confident 1 shall meet 
with a response from the senate. 

He was born in the then province of Massachu- 
ceils, while she was girding herself for the great re- 
volutionary struggle which was then before her.— 
His parentage is too wellknown to need even an al- 
lusion; yet I may be pardoned if I say that his father 
seemed born to aid in the establishment of our free 
government, end hie mother was a suitable compavi- 
on and colaborer of such a patriot. The cradle 
hymns of the child were the song of liberty. The 
power and competence of man for self government 
were the topics which he most frequently heard dis- 
cussed by the wise men of the day, and the inspira- 
tion thus caught gave form the pressure to his after 
life. Thus early imbued with the love of free insti- 
tutions, educated by his father for the service’of his 
country, and early led by Washington to its-altar, 
he has stood before the world as one of. its eminent 
stalesmen, He has occupied, in-turn, almost every 
place of honor which the country could give him, 
aud for more than half a century bas been thus idea- 
bed with its history. Under any cireumstances, | 
should fer! myself unequal to the task of rendering 
justice to his memory, but, with the debilitating of- 
lect of bad health still upon me; Fean oniy-with ex- 
WWeme brevity touch upon some-of the most prowi- 
heot features of his life. ~ | 

While yet a young man he was, in May, 1794, ap- 
— minister resident to the states generaiof the 

hited Netherlands. In May, 1796,twu years after, 
he was eppeinted ininister plenipoientiary at Lisvoa, 
in Portugal “‘Phese lovers were eouterred on tim 


by weorge W ashingtoo, with thé advice and consent 
of the vHate, 1d 


tentiary to the king of Prussia. 
and probably while at Berlin, he was appointed a 
commissioner with full powers to negotiate a treaty 
of amity and commerce with Sweden. ; much to the honor of our nature. 
pression of reverence for his m ial worth; of admi- 
ration for his great intellectual endow nents and of 
veneration for his age and oidlic services. 
gathered round. the sufferer, and the strong sompathy 
and deep feeling which manifested itself showed that 
tie Ousiaess of the house (which was instaifly ad- 
journed) was forgotten amid the distrestia gs angietio’ 
of the moment. 
ment of the speaker, where he remniined surrounded 
by afflicted friends till the weary clay resigne! its 
immortal spirit. 
but emphatic words: 
uttered by the dying Coristian. 


ed by the legislature of Massachusetts a senator, and 
discharged the duties of that stai:on in this chamber 


In May, 1797, he was appainted minister plenino 
Tn Mireh, 1793, 


' After his return to the United States he was elect. 


from the 4th of March, 1803, until June, 1808, vhen, 
differing from his colleague and from the state upon 
a great political question, he resigned his seat. [n 
June, 1809, he was nominated ant appointed minis. 
ter plenipotentiary to the court of St. Petersburg. 
While at that court, in February, 1811, he was 
appointed an associate justice of the supreme court 
of the United States, to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Judge Cushing, but never took his seat 
upon the bench. 

In May, 1813 he, with Messrs. Gallatin aad Buy- 
ard, was nominated envoy extraordinary and minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, under the mediation of Russia, 
and a treaty of commerce with Russia. From causes 
which it is unnecessary to notice, nothing was ac- 
complished under this appointment. But afterwards, 
in Junuary, 1814, he, with Messrs. Gallatin, Bayard, 
Clay, and Russell, were appoioted ministers plenips- 
tentiary to negotiate a treaty of peace and a treaty 
of commerce with Great Britain. This mission suc 
ceeded in effecting a pacification, and the name of 
Mr. Adams is subscribed to the treaty of Ghent. 
Alter this eventful crisis in‘our pudiic affairs he 
was, in February, 1815, selected by Mr. Madison to 
represent the country and protect its interests at the 
court of St. James, and be remained there as envoy 
extraordinary aod minister plenipotentiary uatil Mr. 
Monroe became president of the United States. 

On the Sih of March, 1817, at the commencement 
of the new administration, he was appointed secre- 
tary of state, and continued in the office while thal 
geatieman was at the head of the administration. — 
In 1825 he was elected his successor, and dis- 
charged the duties of president for one teru, endiog 
on the 3d of March, 1829. 


Here foliowed:a brief period of repose from public 
service, and Mr. Adams retired to the family mansion 
at Quincy, -but was elected a member of the house 
of representatives from the district in which he lived 
at the next election which occurred alter bis retuco 
to it, and took his‘seat in December, 1831: he retain- 
ed it by successive elections to the day of his death. 
I have not ventured on this occasion neyond a bare 
enumeration of the high places of trust and confi- 
dence which have been conferred upon the deceased. 
The service covers a period of more than haif a cen- 
tury, and what language can 1 employ which will 
portray more forcibly the great merits of the de. 
ceased, the con§dence reposed him by the public, or 
the ability witb. which he discharged the duties de- 
volved upon him, than by this simple narration of 
recorded facts? An amvilivus mao, could nol desire 
a more emphatic eulogy. 


Mr. Adams, however was not merely a statesman, 
buta ripe, accomplished scholar, who, during a lite 
of remarkably weil directe’ indusiry made those 
reat acquirements which adorned 418 character and 
gave to it the manly strength of wisdom and intelli 


ence. 
F As a statesman and patriot, he will rank among 
the illustrious men of an age prolific in great names, 
and greatly distinguished for its progress in civiliza- 
tion. The productions of his pea are proofs of a 
vigorous mind, imbued with a profound knowledge 
of what it investigates, and of a memory which was 
singularly ceteutive aud capacious. 


is character is not made up of those conspic- 
is Eoemlitiee alone. He will be remembered fur 
the virtues of private tiie—for his elevated moral 
| example—for his integrity—for his devotion to his 
duties a8 a christian, as @ neighbor and as the head 
of a family. In all these relatioas few persons have 
seta nore steadfast or brighter example, and few 
have descended to the grave where the broken ties 
of svcial and demestic affection have Deen more sin- 
vcerely lamented. Great as may be tue loss to the 
public of one so gifted and wise itis by the family 
ihat his death witl be most deeply telt, His aged 
and beloved partner, who has so long shared the 
honors of his career, and to whom all who kaow her 
ate wound by the ties of friendstip, wall believe that 
we share her grief, mourn her bereavement, and 
sympathize with ber in her affliction. | 


it is believed to have been the earnest wish of his 
heart to dse, like Chatham, in the alidet of hia labors. 
It was a sublime thougkt, that-where he had toiled 
ip the house of the nation, im hours of the day de- 
voted to its service, the stroke ef death should reach 


out. 


tacked by paralysis, of which be hal b-fore beer’? 
actin. To describe the scene which ensued would 
re impossible. ft waa more than the spontaneois 


gush-of {éeling which all sueheverts eall forth, $5 


it was the ex’ 


All 


He was soon re novel to th apart 


“Tis is'the ead of earth!” Brief, 
They were among the last 


Thus has ciosed the life of one whose purity, pa 


triotism, talents, and learning have seldom been #6 


riously questioned. ‘To say that he had faults, 
would only be declaring that he vas human. Let 
hi who is exempt from error venture to point then 
Io this long career of public life it would be 
strange if the venerable min had not met with many 
who have differed from hin in sentiment, of who 
have condemned his acts. If thera be such, let ths 
mantle of oblivion be thrown over each ankial 
thought. Let not the grave of tne olf ‘nan eloqusnt 
be desecrated by unfriendly remenbraices, out let 
us yield our homage (o his wau7 virtues, an! fet it 
vé our prayer that we may so parforn our duties 
here that, if summoned in a lixe sudden and appal- 
ling manner, we may not he foun! unpreparei or 
unable to utter his words, ‘I am composed.” 

Mr. President, with this imperfect sketch of the 
character and services of a great man, I leave tha 
subject in the hands of the senate by moving ths 
resolutions which [ send to the chair. 

Resolved, That the senate has received with des» 
sensivility the message from the house of represe: 
taurves announcing the death of the Hon. Jouwz 
Quincy Avams, a rep-esentative from ths state of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved, Thit in tck3n of paspect for the memory 
of the deceased, the senate wiil aviend bis funeral at 
the hour appointed by the house of represeatalires, 
pes will wear the usual badge of moucniag for 3) 
ays. 

Resolved, That, asa further mark of respect for 
the memory of the deceased, the ssaate do now a4- 


joura until Saturday oext, to the tine appguinted for 
ine funeral. 


Tue resolutions having been read ~ 

Mr. Beatoa, of Missouri, ad¥eeased the senate as 
follows: Mr. President: Tae vite of his native 
state has been tieard, through one of the senators of 
Massachusetts, auiouncing the death of her azel 
aod most distinguisiied sou. Tne vsice of the other 
senator from. Massachusetis is mot heard, aor iz his 
presence seen. A do nestic calamity, knvwn to us 
all, and felt oy us all, confioes him tothe chamber 
of grief while the senate is occupied. with this pud 

lie nranifestativos of a respect and’! sorrow: wien a 
national joss inspires. lo the auseacy uf that-sena- 
tor, and as the member of tins vody longest here, it 
is Hot unfiiting or uabecominz.ia me to second the 
motion which has been made for extending the last 
honots of the senate to him wno,,forty-live years 
ago, Was a mespber of this body, who, al the tiimeof 
nis death, was among the oldest members of the 
house of representatives, and who, putting the Years 


of his service together, was. the videat of ail the 
members of the American govery neat, 


The eulogium of Mr. Apams is inate ivthe facts 
of his life, which the senator from: . Massachusetts 
(Me. Davis) tras so strikingly stated, tnat, trou earl y 
manhood to octugeneuarian age, he nae Deel eon- 
stantly and most bonorably enployed in the public 
vervice. Fora period of mors tnaa fifty years, frum 
the time of his first appuiutment as minister abroa | 
under Washington to his last-elegtion to the house of 
representatives by tne peuple of his “ative distriat 
he has veen Coustaully retained ia the puritc service, 
aad twat, not by the favor of ‘asoPereign,'or oy ne- 
reditary tilde, vul bY Lue eteclions dnd appoint Lents 
vl republican governineat. | fais! fact asakes the 
culogy of ihe iliusirious deceased. Por what, @x- 
cept a union of ali tue quatiies!waten coumuand ine 
vslecimn and coulluence ut mau, c»uid have easuced a 
pudlie service so loag, by apyutstincite fees ‘aad 
popular, and irom sources so tatluus’ add exalted? — 
Minister many tives abroad; memver” of this vaily; 
inmember of the house of Pepregentalives; cuuiitd, tale 
nisters president ui the United Sisies; sdeq has 
been the galaxy of his splendid apporn iyguts. Aad 
what but moral excelicuce the most perfect: iMtel- 
lectual ability tic moa Sulucals Midhy ths most 





him, and there sever the-ties of: iove and patriots 
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@zalied. and from sources so various and so emi- 


pent? Nothing less could have commanded such a | claim any right to dictate to any portion of our fel- 


series of appointments; and accordingly we see the 
union of all these great qualities in him who has re- 
ceived them. 

In this long career of public service Mr. Apams 
was distinguished not only by faithful attention to all 
the great duties of his stations, but to all their less 
and minor duties. He was pot the Salaminian gal- 
ley, to be launched only on extraordinary occasions, 
but he was the ready vessel, always launched when 
the duties of his station required it, be the occasion 
great or small. As president, as cabinet minister, as 
minister abroad, he examines al) questions that came 
before him, and examined ail, in all their parts, in 
all the minutie of their detail, as well as in ail the 
vastness of their comprehension. As senator, and 
as a member of the house of representatives, the 
obscure committee room was 28 much the witness of 
his laborious applications to the drudgery of legisla- 
tion as the halle of the two houses were to the ever- 

speech. replete with knowledge, which in- 
siructed all hearers, enlightened all subjects, and 
gave dignity and ornament to debate. 

In the observane cf ali the proprieties of life, 
Mr. Apams was a most noble and impressive exam- 
ple. He cultivated the minor as well as the greater 
virtues. Wherever his presence could give aid and 
countenance to what was useful and honorable to 
man, there he was. In the exercises of the school 
and of the college—in the meritorious meetings of 
the agricultural, mechanical, and commercial so 
cieties—in attendance upon Divine worship—bhbe 
gave the punctua) attendance rarely seen but in 
those who are free from the weight of public cares. 

Punctual to every duiy, death found him at the 

tof duty; and where else could it have found 

im, at any stage of his career, for the fifty years of 
his illustrious public life? From the time of his 
first appointment by Washington to his last election 

by the people of his native town, where could 
death have found him but at the posi of duty? At 
that post, in the fullness of age, in the ripeness of 
renown, crowned with honors, surrounded by his 
family, his friends, and admirers, and in the very 

resence of the national representation, he has 

en gathered to his fathers, leaving behind lim the 
memory of public services which are the history of 
his country for half a century, and the example of a 
life, public and private, which should be the study 
and the model of the generations of bis countrymen. 

When Nr. B. concluded, the resolutions were 
upanimously adopted, and the senate adjourned to 
Saturday. 

, cunenenenetenr eenienanemestetande-anrerirn-cqesereninensn armenia nianemnmmiaimaeel 
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THE NEW YORK PARTIES, 
The Washington Union of the 24th roundly and 
flatly contradicts statements which it quotes from the 
‘Charleston Evening News’ and the Philadelphia 
‘North American,’ which went to say, that the 
barnburner section of the democracy of New York, 
through their leaders, bad proposed to Mr. Polk to 
sacrifice Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Cass as preliminary 
to giving in their adhesion to the old hunkers, the 
otber branch of the democratic party of the state, 
and suggesting Judge Woopsury as a compromise 
candidate. This it is added, Mr. Polk consented to, 
upon condition that Mr. Ritchie, if the democracy 
was successful should retain his present position as 
official editor. Mr. Woodbury being consulted, re. 
plied that he would not have the presidency with 
such a condition, Mr. Polk adhered to Mr. Ritchie, 
and the “treaty of peace’’ Letween the parties failed. 
The North American writer states that he has the 
report from ‘one high in the esteem of the party—a 
member of the house and a gentleman of undoubied 
integrity”—to which the Union replies, that “the 
gentieman of undoudted integrity” has been himself 
moat signally duped or he is egregiously quizzing the 
aforesaid correspondent. We say positively that 
there is not a word of truth in all this.” 
GREAT CLAY MEETING IN NEW YORK. 
The meeting of the whigs of New York, friendly 
to the nomination of Mr. Clay for the presidency, 
held at Castle garden on Thursday evening, 17th 
February, was attended by a large concourse of en- 
thusiastic citizens. The mention of the distinguished 
" ‘gtateaman’s name never failed to call forth loud 
cheers. Henry Grinnell, esq., presided, assisted by 
numerous vice presidents. . 
N. B. Blunt, eeq., read an address expressive of 
the objects of the meeting. Its concluding para- 
graphs are as follow: 
e, therefore, the whigs of New York, do hereby 
pominate and do earnestly recommend to the whigs 
of the Union, Hanay Crar, as our CANDIDATE FOR 


While we thus express our preferenee, we dis- 


low citizens the course they should pursue, but, be 
lieving a large majority of the people to be opposed 
to the present administration, we ask and entreat 
that at least we should preserve unity of action, and 
that, by a combined and vigorous effort, the will of 
the majority should be made known and felt. 

To this end. we pledge ourselves to abide the re- 
sult of the national convention to be held at Phila- 
delphia, on the 7th of June next, and to those who 
have heretofore been colaborers and fellow workers 
with us in the cause of whig principles, we say in a 
spirit of harmony and kindness—‘Be ye also of the 
same mind”—~*Do ye likewise.” 

That portion of the address given above was read 
three times, and was received by the meeting with 
prolonged shouts of approbation. 

Joseph Hoxie, esq., offered the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, which were adopted by accla- 
mation. 

Whereas, the near approach of the time when the 
people of the United States will be called upon to 
elect a new president, renders it proper that they 
should meet in their primary assemblies to confer 
with each other, compare opinions and preferences, 
and give utterance to their honest convictions: 
Therefore it is 

Resolved, That we, the whigs of the city of New 
York, regard Henry Clay, of Kentucky, as the most 
eminent champion of our cherished principles; we 
confide in him asa statesman, admire him as a pa- 
triot, and love him as a man, and believe him fittest 
of all men to lead the whig array in the great con- 
test now swiftly approaching. 


Resolved, That the public life and services of Hen- 
ry Clay, during the last half century, and we trust 
not yet near their termination, afford to the poor and 
friendless youth of America a most cheering encour- 
agement and striking example; and we point the 
young men of our land to that life; and to the uni- 
versal respect and general admiration with which 
our great leader is now regarded, as affording the 
fullest evidence that virtue and true patriotism, al- 
though they may not always ensure success and raise 
to the most exalted station, are yet certain to be re- 
warded with that which gives to success its highest 
zest and to station its only jus! value. 
_ Resolved, That in war and in peace, in congress 
and in the cabinet, as a debater and a diplomatist, 
Henry Clay has for the last thirty years stood unser- 
passed by the statesmen of America, and we cannot 
understand how any man should be willing to vote 
for any whig as a whig, yet unwilling to vote for 
Henry Clay. : 


Resolved, That the whigs of New York are neither 
afraid nor ashamed to avow fully the principles and 
objects for which they have so ardently and untiring- 
ly struggled, and, while they desire success inthe en. 
suing contest, they would value it mainly as an evi- 
denoe of the advance of popular intelligence with 
regard to public policy and the science of govern- 
ment, and as afford:ng them opportunity to give prac- 
tical efficacy to their cherished aims and convictions. 

Resolved, That the eminent and arduous exertions 
of Henry Clay in behalf of the great cause of human 
hiberty throughout ihe world—his early and power- 
ful advocacy of a public recognition of the indepen- 
dence of Greece and of the South American repub- 
lics, his thrilling appeals to his countrymen in de- 
half of the starving people of unhappy Ireland, and 
the well known generosity and magnanimity of his 
nature, give him strong claims to the affection and 
gratitude of our fellow citizens who have fled from 
despotism and waut in Enrope to liberty and plenty 
in America, and we have reason to believe that those 
claims will not be disregarded in the coming con- 
test. 


Resolved, That we regard the late speech of Mr. 
Clay at Lexington in exposure of the causes, char- 
acter and objects of the present war on Mexico, as 
among the noblest and most patriotic efforts of the 
great and true man, who‘ would rather be right than 
be president.’ 


Resolved, That the simple fact that the honest s. 
pression vf convictions, adverse to the justice any > 
the farther prosecution of this war on Mexican soi}, 
is denounced as unpatriotic and censurable, tends to 
exhibit in a strong light the incompatibility of ag- 
gressive war with the preservation of human free 
dom, and we do most earnestly trust that our coun- 
iry will never engage im another war of invasiun and 
conquest. 


Resolved, That, while Henry Ciay is emphatically 
our choice for next president, as we believe he is 
that of a majority of the people of the Uniun, and 
we mean io do ail in our power to secure his nomi- 
nation, we yet avow our unequivocal intention to 
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us in a kindred spirit. ate a 
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national convention; and we ask, in common, justice 
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all meet 


Resolved, That we earnestly request the whige of 
this state to meet i the several cities and towns 
without delay, and express their preterences of ; 
candidate for the presidency, and we recommend 
that in the selection of delegates to the Dational 
vention, the respective congressional districts 
give a decided expressivn of their preference. 
Speeches were made in the course of the evenin 
by the Hon. Juseph L, White, N. B. Blunt, Dudlee 
Selden, and Horace Greeley, esq., and the eae 
adjourned after giving nine cheers for Henry Clay, 


Tarior meetina at Cincinnati, February 22, 
A large attendance. N. A. Pendleton, Esq., presi- 
dent. Resolutions reported by committee to support 
Gen. Taylor as an independent no party candidate 
were adopted. Col. Johnson was in tssur of Taylor. 
but he must be submitted to a whig national con- 
vention by which he will no doubt be nominated.— 


Mr. Taylor, editor of the Signal, addressed the 
meeting. 
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New Yorg LeGisLative caucus. A meeting of 
the whig members of the legislature took place at 
Albany on the evening of the 15th February, to re. 
spond to the ca!l of the central committee in reja- 
tion to the proposed convention Lo appoint delegates 
to the nativnal convention. A resulution was passed 
approving of the call of a national convention. An 
allempt was made lo pass a resolution expressive of 
a pretereace for Mr. Ciay as the candidate. For 
this a substitute was offered, in effect, that the whigs 
of the legislature looked forward to the selection of 
a discreet, reliable, able man as their candidate,—a 
whig, and who would carry out whig principles.— 
They were content to leave the selection to the na- 
tional convention. After a long and animated ¢e- 
bate, a motion was made by an oppunent of the ori- 
ginal resolution, that the convention adjourn, which 
was carried, ayes 46, pays 36, without a vote upon 
the resolution or substitute. 





TaxLOR MEETINGS Ix MarYLanp. The people of 
Worcester county, without distinction of pavty, are 
to assemble in mass meeeting on the )4th of March. 
Wm. D. Fassett, (dem.,) J. R. Fraukiin, L. L. Di- 
ricksun, and Isaac D. Jones, are auvertised to ad- 
dress the meeting. 

A similor meeting is called of the people of Sv 
merset county, at Princess Aone, on the 2]st of 
March, . 


PENNSYLYANIA.—.4 Taylor state convention, wos 
held at Harrisburg on the 22d Fcb., at which Jas. 
M. Porrswr, esq., presided. About fifty delegates 
were in attendance. An eléectural ticket was forwed. 
THE BUENA VISTA FESTIVAL, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
The eelebration of the anniversary of Wasutwe- 
Tom's BIRTH DAY, and of General Taylor’s victory at 
Buena Vista, in the Chinese saloon on the evening 
of the 22d Febiuary is represented as having been a 
splendid affair. The discription of the decorations 
and proceedings read very imposmngly. Tables ar- 
ranged toseat nearly 1000 persons, were spread, 
and every appropriate accompaniment was provided. 
Jos1an RanDALL, esq, presided, assisted by a great 
uumber of vice presidents and secretaries. : 
After ali present had partaken of the good things 
of a richly laden table, the president rose and ad- 
dressed the aseembiage in very appropriate terms, in 
the. course of which he remarked—* We present 
General Taylor a3 a whig candidate, That he isa 
whig, let his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Barrow, attest. He is a whig ol the 


speech was received with culbusiastic and long con. 
tinued cheering. 

A number of regular \oasts were theo read by E. 
J. Morris, esq. Among them were the following: — 

Major general Zachary Taylor—Buld and decided i: 
the field, wise and dignified ip cuuncil—he hes ut: 
consciously and. with characteristic modesty iiué- 
trated bis military career with his sw oid ane bia p<5- 
The civic annals of the republic will commemora'c 
his statesmanship, patriotism aod virtue—The mon 
of the people, and the man for the times; with him ye 
candidate, success cannot be doubilul—his name ane 
fame will be a tower of strength. May he find fave: 
with our whig brethrea of the Union. , Haul to the 
chief. 

Henry Clay—Official statiun could add bo jusire 
to is jame—time will not diminish it is iuier 
woyen With the history of the republic, aud is indell- 
bly inscribed on its records. Auid Lang Syne. . 

Washington and Taylor—.vien of the same moul 





awit aud be governed by the choice of the whig 


each one sufficient to mark aeeniury. Hai. Columbia. 
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~ Mr. Morris then read a very able address to the 
whigs of the Union, in which all the members of 
that party are invited to join in an effort to secure 
the nomination of General Taylor by the whig na- 
tional convention. — 

The Hon. Washington Barrow remarked, that at 
the battle of Monterey, when the volunteers of Ten- 
nessee were storming the Black Fort, when death 
was hailing thick in the iron storm, the word ran 
along the line that General Taylor was approaching. 
Then when death stared them in the face, a tall 
Tennesseean, six feet five inches high, shouted 
«courage, comrades, General Taylor’s here; three 
cheers forthe old hoss.” The humble representa: 
tive of that tall Tennesseean, although but six feet 
three, he would say, “three cheers for the old hoss.” 
That tall Tennesseean was struck down in the deadly 
fight soon after, but as he fell he shouted ‘three 
more cheers for the old hoss.” Mr. Barrow then 
said that he would read a letter from Old Zack to 
the distinguished representative in congress, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll. 


GEN. TAYLOR'S LETTER TO THE HON. JOS. R. INGERSOLL. 
Head quarters Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Menterey, Mexico, August 3, 1847. 

Fon. Joseph R. Ingersoll—Dear Sir—| have the plea- 
gure to acknowledge che receipt of your esteemed letter 
of the 7th ultims, which has just reached me, in which 
you say, “I had the honor of being called on last even- 
ing to address a mass meeting of the whigs of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. At that meeting your name 
was frequently mentioned in connection with the office 
of chief heehee I stated to that meeting, as I had 
before stated in my place in the house of represeutatives 
at Washington, that you were a whig—not indeed an 
ultra partisan whig—but a whig in principle.” All of 
which ts entirely correct; and alter the d scussion which 
occurred in both houses of congress at the last session, 

rowing out of the capitulation of Monterey, in which 
pei you thought proper to defend my conduct in 
regard to that transaction, when assailed somewhat, not 
entirely on party grounds, in the house of which you 
were a member—for which you have my sincere thanks 
—which was done in such a way by those who dieap- 
proved that measure, I can hardly imagine how any one 
who was present and heard the speeches on that occasion, 
or read them after they were ished, could well mistake 
the complexion of my politics. 

At the last presidential canvass, without interfering in 
any way with the same, it was well known to all with 
whom I mixed, whigs and democrats, for I had no con- 
cealments in the matter, that I was decidedly in favor 
of Mr. Clay’s election, and would now prefer seeing 
him in that office to any individual in the Union; certain- 
ly much more so at any time to myself. Independent 
of his great talents and long experience in government 
affuirs, 1 consider his views and those of the whigs, for the 
most part, as more nearly assimilated as regards political 
matters to those of Mr. Jefferson than their opponenis— 
n whose political creed 1 was reared, and whose opini- 
one in mattere of state 1 have never lost sight of, as well 
as endeavored to conform tothem as neer as circum- 
stances would permit. My commission as a lieutenant 
in the army was conferred by him, a short time before 
he retired from public life. 


Although no one can appreciate more highly than I 
do the too favorable opinion I fear you have formed as 
regards my fitness for the first civil office in our country 
(which 1 consider, should I reach it, is rather too much 
of an experiment), as weil as re 4 grateful for your aid in 
bringing me so prominently before the nation for the ot- 
fice in question, yet 1 cannot permit the present oppor- 
tunity to ~ by without repeating to you what I have 
said to others in respect to the subject of the presidency 
—Wwhich is, that 1 am no politician. Near 40 yeare of my 
life have been passed in the military service of the repub- 
lic, nearly the whole of which in the field, the camp, on 
our western frontier and the Indian territory, 1 may well 
say constantly on duty; the two last in Mexico, or on 
its immediate border; during which time I have not pass- 
ed one night under the roof of a house. 

_ You may, therefore, very readily suppose, under such 
circumstances, | have had but litle time to devote to the 
consideration or investigation of great oven y questions 
or subjects, or to their discussion, nor have I atiempted 
‘0 de so, or to be mixed up with political men or mea- 
sures in any way, not even having voted for one of our 
chief magistrates since I joined the army, ate for the 
most part been serving or stationed beyond the limits of 
se states. I must say I have no wish for the presidency, 
and cannot consent to be exclusively the candidate of 
a party. And iflam one at all, er to be made go at 
the coming eleetion, it must be borne in mind that I 
have been, or wil} be made so by others, without any 
agency of mine in the matter. 

Independent of my wishes, I greatly doubt my want of 
the necessary qualifications to discharge the duties pro- 
Rory, of an office which was filled and adorned by a 

ashington, a Jefferson, as weli as several others of the 
purest, wisest, and most accomplished statesmen and 
patriots of this or any other age or country. I almost 
tremble at the thoughts of the undertaking. Yet if the 
good people think proper to elevate me at the proper 
ume, to the highest office in their gift, 1 will feel bound 
to serve them, if not fro inclination, from a principle 
of duty, and wiil do so honesdy and faithfally to the best 
of my ability, in accordance with the principles of the 


constitution, as near as I can do so, as it was construed 
and acted on by our first presidents, two of whom, at least, 
acted so conspicvous a part in aiding in completing that 
instrument, as well as putting 1! in operation. 

But very many important changes may take place at 
home and abroad. between now and the time for hold- 
ing the election for the next chief magistrate; so much 
so asto make it desirable for the general good. that 
some one with more experience in state affairs, should 
be selected as a candidate than myself; and could he 
be elected, { will not say I would yield my pretensions, 
for I have not the vanity to believe, I have any for that 
distinguished station, but would acquiesce, not only with 
pleasure, in such an arrangement, but would rejoice 
that the republic had one citizen more worthy and better 
qualified than I em to discharge the important duties 
appertaining to that position; and no doubt there are 
thousands. 

Be this as it may, if ever I occupy the White House, 
it must be by the spontaneous movement of the people. 
without any action of mine in relation to it; without 
pledges other than I have previously stated; @ strict ad 
herence to the provisions of the constitution: so that I could 
enter on the arduous and responsible duties appertaining 
to said office untrammelled; so that I could be the pre- 
sident of the country and not of a party. 

With considerations of great respect and esteem, I re- 
main your obedient servant, 

. (Signed) Z. TAYLOR. 

We have some litile glimmerings of peace. I have 
this moment received a note from gen. Wool, commans- 
ing at Saltillo, about 70 miles in aavance of this place 
towards the city of Mexico, of which the following is an 
extract—“I have but a momentto say that I have re- 
ceived information through J. Sanchez, that gen. Scot: 
was siill at Puebla on the 17th ul’; that the Mexican 
congress had convened, and that it had conferred the 
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MEXICO. 


hacienda, and every one found on the road during 
the day, to be arrested and kept close until we left 
in the evening. The order was strictly enforced; and 
at about dusk, the march for Tehuacan, distant neare 
ly forty miles, was taken up, in the full hope that 
the wily Mexican would soon be within our grasp. 
Shortly after leaving the hacienda, at a part of the 
road where it runs through a deep and narrow cut, 
and before the moon rose, the general and his staff. 
riding in advance, came upon a party of mounted 
Mexicans armed, before either saw the other, at the 
distance of twenty feet. The Mexicans, eight in 
number, were instantly disarmed; but in the rear of 
them we found a carriage, from which stepped a 
Mexican with a passport from Gen. Smith to travel 
from Mexico to Orizaba and back, with an escort of 
eight armed servants, This being discovered, the 
arms were of course returoed, 2d the cavalcade was 
permitted to go on. 

Midway between the hacienda we had left and this 
place, the road becomes as bare and uneven a rock 
as wasa partof the march of the previous hight, 
The horses jad.d from the rapidity with which we 
had moved the whole distance from the capital, gave 
signs that cautioned their riders not to push them 
too hard; and the consequence was, the command 
did not travel with the celerity he general design- 
ed—for he had intended that the forty miles be- 
tween the hacienda and Tehuacan should be accom- 
plished in about seven hours, and that he should 
arrive there about two in the morning, Would that 
he had! 

Within eight or ten miles of Tehuacan, the gtiide 





power on Santa Anna to negotiate for peace, subject to 
the approval of congress, and that an armistice had been 
propozea.”” This can be relied on, and must be gratify- 
ing to all lovers of peace, of which number I profess to 
be one and of its no t ardent admirers and adres pe 

Speeches were made by the hon Mr. Hillard, of Ala. 
Col. J. Watson Webb, Hon. Wm. M. Cocke, of ‘Ten. 
Hon. J. B. Thompson, of Ky. and others. The re- 
marks of these gentlemen were received with great en- 
thusiasm. 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 





ARMY OF INVASION. 


The New Orleans Picayune, of the 15th furnishes 
letters from their correspondent iu Mexico, giving 
interesting details from the army, from which we 
derive the following: 

His letter dated city of Mexico, January 17, 1848, 
is occupied in comments upon the papers received 
there from the U. States, and in giving his own spe- 
culations and opinions upon the policy which ought 
to be pursued. As it was written before the project 
of a treaty had been agreed upon, most of those spe- 
culations are superceded by certainties, and the 
opinions are no longer germain to the state of affairs. 
We confine our extracts to matters of fact. 

Puebla, January 21.—} wrote on the 17th instant 
from Mexico, and informed you that I intended to 
to accompany a secret expedition under the com- 
mand of Gen. Lane, which, at the time, was suppos- 
ed to be intended to scour the valley of Mexico in 
quest of guerrillas; and after giving it a thorough 
search, to march in the direction of Santa Anna’s 
residence for the time being. ‘The expedition, con- 
sisting of two companies of the 3d dragoons, under 
the command of Capt. Duperu and Lieuts. Adde and 
Martin; a company of mounted rifles, commanded by 
Lieut. Claiborne; and four companies of Texas ran- 
gers, commanded by Captains Roberts and Daggitt 
and Lieuts. Tucker and Evans—oumbering in ali 
about 359 officers and men—left Mexico on the 
morning, of the 18th, taking the Penon, or Vera Cruz 
road; Major Polk in chief command of the dragoons 
and rifies, and Colenel Hays in chief command of the 
rangers, accompanied the expedition, together with 
Major Chevalie, formerly of the rangers, Captain 
Crittenden of the rmfles, and Lieutenant Butler, Dr: 
Hunt, of Kentucky, and Mr. Merriwether, of India- 
na—the former aid, and the two tatter voluntzer 
aids of Gen. Butler, who followed the expedition as 
volunteers. 

The expedition arrived at Puebla on the 20th and 
left on the 22u of January. 





THE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE SANTA ANNA. 

The party having arrived at Santa Clara, about 
forty miles from Puebla, the writer says: 

Al this place the genetal informed the officers that 
his immediate object now was to capture Santa An- 
na, who, ke had information, was at Tehuacan wit), 
about one hundred and fifty men. In order that the 
Mexican chieftian might not obtain information of 
the presence of our troops in this section of the 





country, the general ordered every Mexiean in the 


received information that Santa Anna was, without 
coubt at that place, and had with bim from one hun- 
dred to two hundred men. With renewed hope 
every man now spurred his “jaded steed,” and on we 
went quick enough, until within five miles of our 
goal, where a halt of about half an hour was made, 
and the plan of atiack and capture disclosed by the 
general to his officers. The' party mounted; orders 
were given to observe the strictest silence during the 
renainder of the march. The order was obeyed, 
you may depend; for every man had an intense anxi- 
ely to secure the priz ahead. ; 

The silent march over such 3 country as we passed 
through was impressive indeed. On our right was 
a precipice rising immediately froin the road to the 
height of two hundred and fifty to thiee hundred 
feet; on the left was a dense growth of underwood, 
between us and a lofty range of mountains, through 
the gorges of which were seen occasionally the moon- 
lit snowy peak of Orizaba, brilliant but bleak; and 
ahead of us was a road over a limestone rock, having 
a dazzling whiteness from the moons rays being re- 
flected upon it directly towards us. Amid the ro- 
mance of scenery the suggestion could not fail to 
present itself, that we were only about three hun- 
dred and fifty strong; that we were from eighty toa 
hundred miles from reinforcements, without sahantey 
or artillery; that we were treading a part of the 
the country which never before knew the prevence 
of American arms; and that (he enemy might have 
had notice of our advance, and collected a formda- 
ble force; but there was an abiding cunfidence in the 
sagacily, skiil, and bravery of the commander. 


Alt dawn we were within half a mile of Tehuacan. 
The report of a solitary gun from the town, and the 
rapid passage of lights to and fro in the buildings 
next us, gave hope that the bird was about to be cag. 
ed, and sustained the expectation of meeting an ‘ene- 
my. As the command came to the entrance of the 
town, the dragoons and rifles dashed right and left, 
and in a few minutes every outlet was stoppéd) and 
the rangers dashed atiead towards thé ‘plaga, with 
their six shouters cocked, glancing -an'eye on every 
side, wiih the belief—and [ think I may say the hope 
that the enemy was on the housé-tops. © The’ rangers 
were in the plaza, in a moment squads were ‘gallop- 
ing through every street; but no enemy was ‘to be 
found, and in a few minutes wé had the mortification 
to learn, that the great object of our search Wad fled 
two hours before we arrived, and had taken the road 
to Oajaca, with ap escort of seventy five mounted 
meu. ‘The national flags hudg out from the residen- 
ces of foreigners, and White flags suspended from the 
houses of the Mexicans in every part of the ‘town, 
told that our approach: was known ih'advance; and it 
was with chagrio it was learned, that the Mexican, 
whose coach and escort was stopped shortly after 
leaving the hacienda, sent by a short route across the 
mountains one of his servants to commumeate to 
Santa Auna that America troops were ou the road, 
and, as he believed, with the futention of capturing 
bim. Had it not been for this treachery on the part 
of a man travelling Under au American safeguard, 
the surprise would have beeu compléte. Tne guide, 
a M:xican, whvse fidelity has veen proved, after 
nec:ing the carfiace, was uneasy durmg the remain- 
der of the mach, :ni was constantly urging tus so- 
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neral to press the command forward with greater 
tapidity; but this could not be done without risking 
the loss of the men and horses, who were most fa- 
tigued—a weighty consideration in the position he 
was then in. It was suggested, on arriving in town 
and. finding Santa Anna had Ged, to press fifty or a 
}.undred fresh horses, and pursue him as long as there 
was a prospect of finding him. But the general wise- 
ly. argued that the bird was alarmed; and to pursue 
him through a country unknown to our troops, and 
perfectly known to the enemy, and with the possibi- 
lity, too, that the enemy's forces might accumulate 
onthe road io a number dangerous to so smalla 
body as could: be mounted, would be seeking danger, 
with scarcely a possibility of succes in the grand 


i. 

The first feeling of disappointment having in a 
great measure passed off, the public buildings and aus- 
picious private yaa were searched, and it was a 
meagre satisfaction to find in the quarters, so recent- 
jy occupied by Santa Anna, part of his best military 
wardrobe, two of his costly canes, his field glass, and 
three trunks containing his lady’s clothing. This 
served, at all events, to show the chase was hot and 
the departure hasty. His military property was ta- 
ken as a legitimate spoil, and the trunks containing 
his wife’s clothing were turned over to the alcalde. 
A receipt was tsken for them, and a letter addressed 
to her illustrious husband, by the lady, informed him 
of the disposition made of the trunks, and expressed 
regret at his absence on the occasion of our appear- 
ing in his quarters. 1t may seem trifling to descend 
to an estimate of the value of the articlea taken, but 
it will serve. to show the extravagance and love of 
display of a man who affects to be arepublican. The 
coat is almost covered with gold lace, and cannot be 
worth less than. seven or eight hundred dollars. This 

‘fe}l to the lot of Col. Hayes, who purposes present- 
ing it to the government of his state. Both the canes 
taken are of great value, being mounted with gold, 
and diamonds, and other precious stones. One of 
these became the property of an officer of the ran- 
gers, and the other of Byer Potk, who tends to 
present it to the president. T'wo - agnificent chapeauz 
de bras, two pair of gold epaulettes, a sash of gold cord 
and bullion tassels, and an elegant writing desk—all 
d.stributed among the officers—complete the list of 
valuables captured, with the exception ef the field 
glass, an excelleutone, which the general appropriat- 
ed to himself—his only trophy. 

~ During the day the Ayuntamiento called upon the 
general, and expressed a desire that the American 
forces should occupy the towo until the termination 
of the war. The general told them it was not pro- 
bable that our troops would bold the place at present, 
but assured them of an occasional visit of our arms 
to protect the well disposed and punish those guiity 
of a disobedience of the orders of the commander in 
chief. With this they went off apparenily satisfied. 
Several of the iespectable cilizems on presenting 
themselves, expressen a similar desire, and some 
went so far as to say they wished the permanent oc- 
cupation of the counlry. 


Oriseba, January 25, 1845.—We left Tehuacan for 
this city early on ibe morning of the 23d, after a rest 
of a day and a night; and a few miles irom the town 
came to a hacienda of Santa Anna’s, at the base of a 
mountain, and at tbe entrance of a narrow vailey.— 
The, hacienda wee thorougaly searched, but nothing 
subject lo seizure was found; and the command pro- 
ceeded on through the valley, the greater part of the 
road for six or eight miles being rough and jagged, 
and over a naked lime-stone rock, as had been occa- 
sionally the case in the. two preceding marcies. [t 
must pot be inieried, however, thal because the road 
was a naked rock, the valley we were penetrating 
was barren. Not 80; some elds of wheat—the enly 
crop pow growlng—wwepe..as, ne as ever seen; and 
the wheat on Sanja Anna's ground, in particular, 
was beautiful avd rich i» appearance. But he bas 
taken advaniage of a siream which runs through the 
valley, to irrigate his laud—an economy the other 
proprietors seem to have neglected; and he bas the 
benefit of bis superior management, or rather, | sup- 

se, the superior mavageuent of his stew ards.— 
dere too for the Grst time since we leit the valley 


of Mexico, we Saw the pimeato tree, in full bear- 


‘This valley runs, say ten or twelve miles, in a 
northerly direction, apd ,ben, turning abruptly tothe 
@asi, Darrows IDLO @ MounlalnD gorge, Wiere there 
are Lumerous passes capable of successful defence 
hy a squall force against a larger superior one; but 
aithough we were warved to be cautious in marching 
through this gorge least the enemy should surprise 
us, We passed through it without meeting a combat- 
ant. ‘ibe road is @ continuous ascent. Aller tra- 
velling three or four miles through the gorge, the 
coulde Uefure us, aud an otessiona! glimpae of Oriza- 
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ba’s snow, much nearer than is pleasing to the ima- 
gination of a man accustomed to a warm climate, 
gave intimation that we were ascending a lofty 
mountain. At the top, governed by a single impulse, 
the. whole column halts, and officers and men rush 
from the line to behol¢ a scene, perhaps unequalled 
in the world for beauty and magnificence. fore 
us were two ranges of mountains, running parallel at 
a very short distance apart; the tops enveloped in 
clouds, as we were ourselves, were :nvisible, but the 
sun penetrating ihe mist gave to their barren sides 
an ashy whiteness; the numerous mule paths travers- 
img them in every direction, appeured like so many 
fiery serpents; and beneath, the fields of grass, corn, 
and stubbie, alternated with the regularity of squares 
ona chequer board. The churches and haciendas 
on the plain, ali white as snow, added, by the con- 
trast with the green, in 00 small degree to the charm 
of the scene. I| find myself guilty of the egotism of 
attempting a «scription of a scene that would baffle 
the most gifted pen or pencil, and can only offer as 
an excuse the uneffaceable impression it made upon 
my memory—an impression that would not brook 
neglect. 

The valley we were gazing upon was the valley of 
Orizaba. The road down the mountain side must 
have been cut at an immense cost. It is abouta 
mile in a direct line, but the steepness of the descent 
made it necessary to have a road five times that 
length, and frequently when a companion is within 
hearing of an ordinary voice, to reach you by the 
bends of the road, he has to travel a quarter of 2 
wile. In one of the turns, from the side of the rock, 
where it has been blasted, to the depth of two or 
three hundred feet, a spring guehes and falls almost 
from the top into an artificial basin, and iaence finds 
its way by subterraneous passages into the valley.— 
This is one of the sources, and iam told the waio 
suurce of the Alvarado river. 

At the foot of the mountain the general was met by 
the curate and Ayuntamiento of the small village of 
Acalzingo, bearing a white flag. They accompanied 
us into the viliage, poimted out good quarters in the 
cleanest and best managed country inn | have seen 
in Mexico, and men and horses found a good night’s 
rest. The city was now but seventeen miles distant. 
From what bad been heard on the road, it was ex- 
pected a defence of it would be attempted; but, about 
3 o’clock in the morning, a deputation came to the 
general from the Ayuntamiento, reque-ting io know 
what terms he would agree to, if the keys of the city 
were givep up to him. The repiy was, that they 
would kuowW his terms when he had possession.— 
With this the deputation returned; and at about five 
o'clock in ‘he morning, the trvuops were oa the last 
day’s march to Orizaba—35U men were on their way 
to take a cily of 20,000 to 25,000 population. To 
cul the matter short, the Ayuntamiento, the principal 
clergyman, and many of the respectable inhabitants, 
met the command about three miles trom the city, 
and alter, at their Own request, being informed of 
whal the troops would want, a portion went ahead to 
provide ior them, and the remainder, accompanying 
the general, ou arriving at the gates gave up the keys 
of the cily lu bim. On entering, we found a white 
flag dispiayed at every house, and the whole popula- 
lion seemed to have tusned out to wiiness our eniry, 
apd showed a degree of confidence that was decidedly 
complimeuiary. On con-ersing with some of the 
must triendly citizens, we found there were about 
100 or 150 guerillas here jast uight, who were ambi- 
tious of delending the cily al the gate by which we 
entered, ur who pretended they were. Whether 
ihey were sincere or not, is a matter of but tittle 
moment, but the cilizeiis, desirous of avoiding those 
excesses Which always will take piace alter a suc- 
cessiul assault, wisely cleared the rascals out early 
in the morbing. 


Orizaba, Jan. 26, 1848.—We are now quietly and 
comioilably quartered here, and the inhabdilaots 
seem (hus jar io be salistied with our presence. The 
general bas appomted Major Polk, military aud civil 
goveruor of the city; Col. Dumunt, attorney general; 
and Col. Hays, commander of troops. luquiries are 
about being justatulec io relauion to ceriain matters 
of importance, the nature of which will be revealed 
by the orders leuclose. As soon a8 these inquiries 
are concluded, yuu will be informed of the resull.— 
You will fod a correspondence between the Ayuuta- 
wiento of Curdova anu ihe geveral, requesting bin 
lo occupy their city. ‘Phe people im this part of the 
country are generally peaceabdic, und al! that was 
Waniing lo pul down the guerilias who have rendez- 
yvouseU ip Ne neighburhood, was the presence ol a 
sufficient force ty countenance aud support ue weil 
disposed. ‘Ihe good couduct of the troops on tae 
march, and since their orrivai bere, has assisted much 
in conciliating the people, aud the duraviuly of Brat 
impressions 1s preverbial. 
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Phere. y /: waa 10.600. ie. bills, and transmitted also a message in writing, of ;go their intention furthe r to discusc the bill, and let 
of-artillery, ‘legatio yo arrived at | an executive character. (Understood to be a project| it be put upon its pagsage. He knew of nothing 
gat. If ie Vera yer sity of Mexico to| of a treaty of peace with Mexico.] which tad transpired 40 reider such a measure un- 
+ amount of pos 1ath: ~ | the 1}th, publish- Mr. Sevier moved to go into executive session. necessary. fF 


Mr. Allen urged that he be allowed to submit his| Mr. Cass said it was the unanimous opinion of 


cial announcement 


















Wy from that the Weaty had teen concluded. At- | resolutions. al : gentlemen on’ his side of the chamber that to halt 
aur friends tached to this decument is the ture of Senor| Mr. Sevier, upon condition that they give rise to| now in our military operations would be fatai.— 
what they Rosa, Mestean ef foreign relations. no discussion, yielded. Their wish was that the bill » ould be passed belove 
Ol remai;, J en up to the 10th inst., Mr. Allen’s resolutions: — the adjournment lu-murrow. 
web longer ‘it bal Gee aren st) on quacum of quagrees. | Resolved, That the president be requested to in-| Me. Berrien wbserved that if gentlemen oa the 
FeBuble the A of deputies was held on the Tih, at form the senate whether the active operations of the | other side, tording lhe wajority, were deterwined to 
>uetia, and ehich twenty fome. were present. A majority of army of the United S ates in Mexico have been and | pr«-s the passage of this bull lo-morrew, those on 
bere it js shese ed io faver of peae now are suspended by an armistice, and, ii 80, by | his side must yield to the lorce of superiur aumbers. 
P Preparing ona dealana® seuhaaahe alaal Mexico from Ori- | whose agency and in virtue of what authority such | He trusted, however, that such a course would voi 
pany of the zaba on thevJ instant, without having met with armistice has been effected. alba be pursued, but that the prividege which hau veen 
my depend any further advemtures than have already been nc-| Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be | enyyed by gentlemen on the other side ct discus- 
lead a. instructed to inquire and to report to the senate, b) | sing the bul tully, woulu also be extended to them, 
4 8 2opy of Lieut. of the Kentucky voluaieers, died | bill or otherwise, whether, in addition to the fol-| to atlord an opportunity of exptaming why they 
Puebdia, in at the city, of ashort time before the courier lowing act, to wit: *“*An act for the punishment of | thought the bill unneces=ary. 
of the peo. jeft that city. | certain crimes therein specified. Be it enacted, &c.,| Mr. Mason inferred trum the observations of the 
od through Lieut. Clark, with bis eommaad, wos at Cuerne-| That if any person, bemg a citizen of the United | senator trom Georgia thal it was the opmionh on that 
8O€8 On ihe vata on the 9th. Gen. Alvarez was making an ef- States, whether he be actually resident or abiding | side of the chamber that tue oll was now unne- 
D. s. fort to cut off bis supplies, but Liew:. C. had adopted within the United States or in any toreign country,| cessary. He snould ieel a his duty, theretore, to 
every means to thwart his r shall, without the perasisston or authority of the go- | occupy tne floor tu mutrow lv show thal tue neces- 
account js The American @iar of she. bh seys that Santa vernment of the United Siates, directly ur midirectiy,| stly tur the passage of the ball still exisis. 
fork Glove, Anna had agited for a passport that Be might leave | Commence or carry on any verval or written curres- Mr, Allen suggested to senators on the other side, 
latest prior the republic, wi that he da feiends| pordence or intercourse with any foreign govern-| wio seemed disposed to coulinus the debate upon 
to favor peace, and sustain the sie ing, evernment. | ment, or any officer or agent thereof, wiln au tuteat| the Oil, Ubat ibey mignt avail themselsés of mate- 
it ihe coun. Pena y Pena kas shed a@ jetier, which states | to ifluence the measures of conduct of any tureign| rials loc the discussion, by twkiog up and wdopting 
shown any that the goverompenst in relero has resolved, in | government, or if any officer or agent thereof, iu re-| the resolution which be nad ullered this morning ter 
otection.— meut with Gen. Scott, upon the imprisonment tation to any disputes or controversies with wie U.) rescinding the tule requirig a portion of ie Busi 
urdered at i Santa Anaa, | the vest means of removing the Siates, ur defeat the measutes of the guvernimeni ol | vess Ul We senate to ve trafisacied im Secret session. 
t this last only pratt ayo conclusion of a peace. the United States; or if amy persun, being a cuizea | Phey could Wen introduce topies which would tut 
ble” had a There was much anmation of Quercisto; com- | Of or resident within the United States, aud not duly | eters ise be 1 urder tor them even tu aliude to. 
them iro.a merce wae tC viwing; aud the. generai epmion there authorized, shall counsel, advise, aid, Of assist i Mr. Mangum, would not mierpuse tils vote to a 
fe UDY col was that a peace soon be coaciuded. any such correspondence, with intent as aforesaid,| resoiution to consider the particular matter +» hich 
veth the in. The Ameriean Ster of the 1Gib inst, says it has he or they shali be deemed guilty of a high wisde-| had beeu aliued lo in open. session, if geutiemen on 
cB; Dui, al. been officially apnousced by the Mezican minister | eanor, and, on conviction belure any court of the | the otfier side Saw proper to take such a siep. He 
Weil (ort of forcign selatious, al Quereiaro, that a treaty of United States having jurisdiction thereof, shall be | would piace ihe respousiviltly upon genticameu re- 
‘hardly be. wes signed at Guadaloupe on the 2d inst. be- | punished vy u fine nut exceeding five Unousand doi- | preseviing the aduiaisivaiion upou tnat Moor, aud 4 
s they will Lween Me, ret, On we part of the United Siates, | !ars and vy imprisonment curing a term of Bol Iess| they saw fit tu adupi sucit @ Cuurse, he woud noi 
avoul the and a 54 sys enntsl commissioners on the than siX months, bur exceeding tree years: Provided iuterpuac bis uvrgativwe. As iv the feosviulwu which 
- Weare part of the Mexican governinent._ always, ‘ibat nothing tm this act coutaiaed stilt De | tad been reau,su wide lu ils scupe, ue would take 
mp of war tbe bar cousirued to abridge the mght of individual citisens | occasion lo give his views Upuu ik when Mo slyuid 
— ee ee of the United States to apply, by tnemselves or their | Come up. 
t Raving a THIRTIETH CONGRESS, lawiul agents, to any foreign government or the| Mr. Alen moved that the resolution be now taken 
mg of last agents thereof for the redress of a.y imjuries in re- | up. 
b, 2G) MULi- FIRST BBsAsion. latiun to person or property which such individuals Mr. Wangum would not himself interpuse any ob- 
vest. The a < — ' may lave sustained frow such government, or avy of | jection, bul under the rule the resolutiou must ue ea 
ne slurmy ABSTBACT OF PROCEEDINGS. its agen‘s, citizens, or subjects,” approved January | we tabie tt a siagle member objected. 
4G SENATE. 30, 1799- any lurther jegisiation be necessary in| Mr. Berrien said there was a grave question in- 
waya- , _. | order more effectually to protect ihe riguts aud in-| volved ia this resviulion, and it sueuld net be acted 
¢ ane pos ge rie po terests of ‘te people of the United States against] on hastily. He thereloce moved ihat ihe senate ad- 
irreoned | omendmants aga di com as to the neces. | He consequences which may result irom the assump. | journ. 
vip sity of c fi wg to weages, wes referred to the tion of avy individual or dividuals, without autno-| Mr. Douglass demanded the yeas aud uays on the 
ee committee that had originally reported il, by ayes rity to act, in the name or behalt of the govern- | motion. ' 
Jes @ul v0! 25, nays pot cated P mént of the United States, or any departwent or Mr. Alien suggesied lo the senator from Georgia 
Le. gern - This di h , arse: the senate till the erri- officer thereol, with any loreiga guvernment, vr de- | that the resolutivn could be posipuned until Lo-mour- 
28 Coplur- val of the b r fa ele co the order of ‘the day partment or officer therevf, or auy individual or in- | row without au adjournment. 
wiry.” which Me Gas now rose to. call for, when ’| dividuals assuming to be such foreign goveromeat, Mr. Berrien bad takeo that mode of posiponing 
ow the Pa- Mr. B " to meoke s lofal sanouncbment °° department or officer therev!, and especially in| the resolution. If, however, there was a desire ioc 
tae letiers to the senate “he had just Ait informed that the matters of peace and war. a longer session, 1e would wiihdraw the moun, 
wels Lnde- howe of representatives had adjourned wader the Resolved, That the fortieth rule for conducting, Mr. Cameron was opposed to the consideration of 


aud 





Re | : with open doors while transacting vusiness. iment bill, and he huped there would ve uo gure 
| — Vip Phe iste tobe bee Fest puck Resolved, That the injunction of secresy be and delay in regard tu it. Lhe necessity for us passage 
A7eb Nor. done is wig re pa had a : caeiadl. foth al ale the same is hereby removed from all past proceed- | was as greal now, or greater, than ever. 
» who joining room and. tat this moment be passing ings of the senate in execulive session. Mr. Niles boped the senatur woulu withdraw. his 
bp ithe Lie fram thie weste wader. the very roof which covers Mr. Johnson, of La., rose to submit a paper, when | objection and tet the resoiution be taken up. 
@. 8. wai us, and almost in our preseace. Under such circum- _Mr. Sevier renewed his proposition aud refused to Mr. Calhoun thought there was an wiumate con- 
stances the whole asnats will feel alike,.and Gnd give way. The senate went into execulive sessiva | nection between the teO regiment vill aud the sub- 
vith two 6 itself utterly unsble to sitend to any busmess. He and remained about an hour, when the doors were ject which bad been aliuded to, which pertained.to 
| eaptes: ot therefore moved the immediate adjournment of the | (ened again. executive business. He huped the huvvraoie chaic- 
Y aen, ia- senaie. The motion was unanimously agreed to; the Several bills were reported. mau of the military Commitiwe would uol, Wuecsivre, 
ds, Guiles- senate adjourned. : Mr. Cass, (rom the committee on military affairs, | Persist 1p his determination lo press the passage of 
9 of Fenacacy 92. The journal of sesterday being | submitted the testimony taken before the committee | the Oill. As to the resolution of the sevatur irom 
wih av 0 read, in relation to the claims upou the goverament. by ci- Ohiv, he was ullerly opposed to it—even if su uis- 
o, wath aU Mr. of Mass., rose and said that he was|tizens of California, arising out of our military upe- | diled a8 to embrace only the preseut subject dur 
@ Pas, 00 informed the house of representatives had met and | rations in that cowntry. Mr. C. said that this test | C*ecutive consideralion. 1t Would De openmg ue 
vy cw instantly adjourmed 10 euaequenee of the continued | wony disclosed much important infurmatigo, aud he | 40Ur to @ dangerous precedent, and would turyw 
ot A luslie and dangerous of Mr. Adouns, who still lay | moved that 20,0U0 extra copies be printed for dis- | deo the barrier which the consiiution hed wisely 
vougweOsr, Within these waits in avery perilous condilion.— | tribution; which was agreed Lo. placed rouud Us Cousideraiion uf questivus invyav- 
cmt ww bt Mr. A. (he.sai') bed alipined toa greatage,and| Ten regiment bill. Mr. Cass gave notice that he | '¥ Peace or Was. 
aid. dhe bed beee greatly distinguiebed among the illustrious | would call up the ten regiment bill to-morrow, at| Mr. Mangum hoped he was not understood as * 
a men of the country, uud he hoped, under ihe cir-| one o'clock, and he hoped the senate would be pre- proving even the consideration of tue one p: i buile . 
ze dei cumstances whieh enisied, the motion he was about) pared to act upon it without delay, as it was desira- | subject which had been alluded to oir ag 
wt gt to make would meet Wilh the. approbation of the | bie that it should be speedily passed. He did not approve of it. He had uid a 
a Pg Por senate. H seemed 40180 : Abe epxicies of the) Mr. Mason observed that when this dill was last | that if those representing Lae sdcimubinita cue 
, at moment, as es veueration for vue whe had sv before the senale he obtaiued the fluor, with a view | to take the respuusidilily of such a course hé should 
ecoaad long been an mh Pays im our counsels, | of expressing his opinious upon the various subjects | not imlerpyse Lis Negative to it. He thought it w 
, in 8 messure unfiuted we for deliberainon. He there-| which had been presected, when it should next be | a question fur them to settle, and ov ‘hae _ 
sever Lee fore moved Uiel ihe seusie ao ayy edjouro. he | before the senate. Since that day, however, the bili | rest the responsibility. . RP Se we 
oyun the motion vemg agreed to wilbout dissent, the Bépale| liad not been before the senate, aud circumstances! Mr. Cathoun bad uot understood th 
a 40 we adjourned. had occurred, pretty weil kuowa to the puolic, | Nort Cargina as approving it. ga, eae 
deswuil's,  * Paaavaar 33. Mr. dillon rose io submit resolu-; which rendered it unnecessary that the discussiun Mr. Cass Vested tu say une word. Th 
tions, DUS gave way ior the lv aunvunce the | shuuid be coutinued iv the range which it had hitn- greater uecceSsily now tnaa ever { ' 6 0 tan Be 
tar Boy: 3 erto taken. He was, thereluie, very wailing tu yield | tne bill. uf the passage of 





most afficting ¢ircumstances—a calemitous visita- 
tion to ite oldest aod muat rable member—one 
who bad been President of the United Siates, and 


reception of « : Pom the president, aunounc- 
ing that be ted Sppetted ted signed eevors! eurolied 


business i the senate, and which requires the senate 
to close iis doors when trausacting executive busi- 
vess, be rescinded, and the senate shail hereafter sit 


the resolution to day, though when it came up he 
might be found with ine wover. ‘f'00 much time nad 
already been wasted in the discussion of the ten re- 


Suppose a ireaty bad ween seg tiated, 1 








lune fluor, ii senaiors upou ibe oiver side would tore- 
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of the Mexicen congress at Queretaro to have rati- 
fied such a treaty. And supposing we should ratify 
a treaty, if there be one, it is well known that there 
is no stability in the Mexican government; that it is 
here to-day and gone to morrow, and there is no 
certainty that it would be ratified by the one which 
might exist when it should reach Mexico. Eesides, 
if we relax our military operatione, it might disin- 
cline them to ratify any treaty. The passage of the 
bill wil] cost us nothing, for'we need not raise the 
troops if they are not needed. But we should make 
a demonstration here to act upon the fears of the 
- Mexican rulers, and thus force them into a peace. 
Mr. Mangum rose to a point of order. 
Mr. Cass was aware that he was not in order, there 
- being no question before the senate. Other gentle- 
men, however, had been permitted to go on, and as 
he had been personally alluded to by the senator 
from South Carolina, he hoped he would be allowed 
the same privilege. 
* Mr. said that it was not his point of order. 
it was, whether the senator was not in some sense 
affording ‘‘aid and comfort to the enemy,” by mak- 
ing remarks here which would be published and 
might reach their ears, about making a fein‘—a 
movement for effec!--to operate upon their fears, 


the knowledge of which would tend to defeat its| 1847 


aim? 

Mr. Cass was not for making a feint: he was for 
effective operations. 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, said he should object 
to the consideration of the resolution of the senator 
from Ohio to-day, and he would therefore move that 
the senate adjourn; which was agreed to without 
dissents And the senate adjourned. — . 

Neither house of congress was in session the 25th. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monpary Fes. 21.— Petitions presented. The speak- 
re commenced the call of the states for petitions, and 
a humber were presented; amongst them, 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, presented joint resolutions 
of the Jegislature of Michigan in relation to the per- 
manent enrolment of the first regiment of the Mich- 
igan volunteers into the service of the United States. 

eferred to the committee on military affairs. 

Mr. Wilson presented the remonstrance of Harri- 
son Chapman and 117 other farmers of Putnam 
county, New: York, against the passage of any law 
renewing or extending the patent granted to Jethro 
Wood for the cast iron plough. Referred to the 
commitee on patents. 

Mr. MeClernand introduced a bi}l tocreate the office 
of surveyor general of the public lands in the terri- 
tory of Oregon, and to grant donation rights to set- 
tiers therein, and f»r other purposes. Referred to 
the committee on public lands. ut 

Mr. Phelps~—A bil} to establish another judicial 
district im the state of Missouri, and for otber pur- 


Mr. Hall, of Missouri. A bil) for the relief of the 
volunteers engaged in the military service of the U. 
States. ; é ee 

Mr. Fick!in.—A bill to cede the public lands within 
the limits of the new states on certain condilions. 

Mr. Wentworth.—A bill to grant a quantity of 
Jand to the state of Lilinots for the purpose of aiding in 
opening the navigation o! the Kakakee and froquois 
rivers, so a8 to connect with the Filinoisaad Michi- 
igan canal, which connects the upper lakes with 
the Mississippi river. 

fir. Johnson, of Tennessee. A bill to increase the 
pension of Henry Click, of Cocke county, Tennes- 
Bee. 

Notice of bills to be introduced.— Mr. Tweedy —A 
bill to reduce the minimum price of cestain reserved 
public lands in ibe territory of Wisconsin, and to 
grant pre-emption righits to the settlers thereon, 

Also, a bill for the admission of the state of Wis- 
consin into the Union. ; 

Mr. Kaufmen.—A bill authorizing the state of 
Texas to extend ber eastern and northern boundaries 
so as to include within the same one half of S:bine 
pass, Sabive lake, and Sabine river, up to the thirty 
second degree of north latitude; and also one hail uf 
Red river, from a pvint where a line drawn due 
north from said thirty two degrees of north laiiiude 
strikes suid river, westward to the degre of longi- 
tude one hundred west from London and twenty three 
from Washington. 

Mr. Leffler.—A bill to donate to the state of lowa 
certain alternate sections of the public lands, to aid 
in the coustiuction of a railroad from Davenport to 
the Council Bluffs, ov the Missouri river. 

Ou motion ot Mr. Wentworth, 


Resolved, That the committee on commerce in- 
quire wnto the expendiency of establishing a marin« 
hospital at the city of Chicago; also, as to the expe- 
dien: y of placing wrought iron buoys to mark oul 
the channel of St. Clair river; also, into the expe- 


dieney of constructing a lighthouse at Port de Mort, 
or Death’s Door, in Wisconsin. 

On motion of Mr. McClerand, the commitiés on 

post roads, were instructed to enquire as to the es- 
tablishing a route between Fairfield and Maysville, 
Illinois, and on his motion it was also, 
_ Resolved, That the committee on Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expeediency of extend- 
ing the benefit of the bounty land system to officers 
of the army who have become such by promotion 
from the ranks during the war. 

Thanks to military officers.—Mr. Chase introduced 
@ joint resolution: 

Resolved,, &c.—That the thanks of congress are 
due, sad are hereby tendered to Brigadier General 
D. E. Twiggs, Brevet Major General W. J. Worth, 
Major General G. J. Pillow, and Brigadier General 
James Shielus, and, through them, to the officers and 
soldiers of the regular and volunteer corps under 
their command, for their gallantry and military skill, 
displayed at the siege and capture of the city of Vera 
Cruz and the castle of San Juan de Ulua, March, 
1847; at the storming of Cerro Gordo, April, 1847; 
at the desperate battles of Contreras, San Antonio, 
and Churubuseo, August, 1847; and at the sanguinary 
engagements before the city of Mexico, September, 


That the thanks of congress are hereby tendered 
to Major General R. Patterson, and through him to 
the officers and soldiers under his command, for 
their gallant bearing at the siege of Vera Cruz, and 
the capture of the castle of San Juan de Ulua, and 
- o victory ef Cerro Gordo, in Mareb and April, 

That the thanks of congress are due and are here- 
by tendered to Major General John A. Quitman, and 
through him to the officers and men under his com- 
mand, tor their heroism and good conduct at the fall 
of Vera Cruz and the strong Castle of San Juan de 
Ulua, and atthe splendid victories achieved by our 
arms in the valley of Mexico in August and Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

That the thanks of congress are due and hereby 
tendered to Brigadier Generals Franklin Pierce, 
Persifer F. Smith, and George Cadwallader, and 
through them to the officers and men under their com- 
mand for their military skilland good conduct exhib- 
ited by them at the splendid victuries obtained by our 
army in the valley and before the city of Mexico, 
in August and September, 1847. 

Resolved, That the victories, following each other 
in quick succession, and wrung from the enemy un- 
der all circuinstances, create a doubt which to ad- 
mire the most, the skill and gallantry of the com- 
manders or tne indomitable courage of the soldiers, 
which prompted this band of heroes to press forward 
into the heart of the enemy’s country, overcoiming 
every obstacle, scattering the armies of Mexico like 
chaff before the wind, until the mast sigaal triu@ pias 
are crowned by the possession of the far faued 
‘Hails of the Montezumas.” . 

Resolved, That the president of the United States 
be and he is hereby required to cause to ve struck 
eight gold medals, with devices emblematical of the 
series of brilliant victories achieved in the army, and 
that one be presented to each of the generais ua.ued 
in these resclutions as a testimony of the high sense 
entertained by congress of their skill and guod con- 
duct in the brilliant campaign of 1847. 

Resolved, ‘That the president o: the United States 
be requested to Communicate to the generals speci 
fied in the foregoing resulutions, in such terms as he 
may deem best calculated to give effect to the object 
thereof, and that he be requested to cause an order 
to be Issued that they be read al-the head of the sev- 
eral corps ol the arwy. 

Mr. Cocke moved tiat the resolutions be referred 
to the committee on military affairs. 

The speaker remarked thal that motion was not 
now in order, nor would be until they had been read 
a second time. If they were now objected to, the 
proper motion would 0e that they be now rejected, 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, moved that they ve 
rejected. He made this motion because these offi- 
cers h.d already been thanked by a vole of this 
house, and nol because he was unwiiling to give them 
thanks for therr services. 

The speaker stated the question to be on the rejec- 
tion. 


Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, hoped the motion to re- 
ject the resolutions would not be persistedin. The 
gentieman from Delaware had no objection tu thank 
the officers named, and therefore he hoped they 
would be allowed to take the course suggested, and 
be referred. He desired to see the resolutions put 
in a proper form, and he should ve ready to vote tor 
them at any lime. 

Mr. Houston, withdrew bis motion. 

I'he resoluiions were then read a first and second 
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Mr. Cocke moved their reference accordingly, 
Mr. Haralson, opposed the reference, and Urged 
immediate vote upon the resolutions. ihe 

Mr. Chase called for the previous question. 

Mr. Hall of Missouri desired the gentleman lo 
withdraw that motion, to allow him to submit an 
amendment. 

Mr. Chase declined the request. 
Mr. Cocke, said he hoped the house would not gus. 
tain the call, as it would cut off his motion to refe, 
The call for the previous question was sustaineg 
ayes 77 nays7}l. ; 
The yeas and nays were then called on the qnes. 
tion, ‘shall the main question he now put,” and it 
it was carried, ayes 38 nays 85. 

The Speaker stated the question to be on engross. 
ing the resolutions for a third reading. 

The clerk, at the request of several gentlemey 
again real the resolutions for their information. ' 

The speaker then rose to put the question, but he 
was interrupted by— 

Mr. Hunt, who desired him to stop, and by sever,| 
gentlemen, who sprang from their seats to the assis. 
tance of the venerabie John Quincy Adams, who 
was observed to be sinking from his seat in wha: 
appeared to be the agonies of death. Mr. Adams 
was immediately borne to the rotundo for the deve 
fit of purer air, and afterwards to the speaker’s room, 
assiduously attended by many members of the house 
and the house hastily adjourned. 4 

Twespay 22d.—The house met at the usual hour, 

all marked with deep solemnity and sadness. After 
an impressive prayer from the chaplain: 
_ The speaker rose and said, he deemed it proper 
to state to the house from the chair that his venera- 
ble colleague, John Quincy Adams, was still in a 
siate of unconsciousness in the speaker’s room, and 
in the opinion of his medical advisers was rapidly 
sinking. The house then adjourned. 

Wepnespar Fes. 23.—The proceedings of yester. 
day being read, the factthatthe venerable JounQ, 
ApaMs was laying under the same roof, yet vreath- 
tog, Dut rapidly passing from this life, was announ-~ 
ced by Mr. Barringer. In profound silence, the 
house i:umediately sdjourned. 

Neither house ef congress was iu session on the 
25th. 
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MR. MARSH’S SPEECH. 


The house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Botts in ihe 
chair,} and proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill authorizing a loan not exceeding $18,500,000. 

Mr. Marsh, who was entitled to the floor fron yes- 
terday, addreased the coma@itiee during hie allotted 
hour ina speech of his usual elaborately finished 
style and rapid delivery.” The reporter can only 
present sucha brief and imperfect outline of iis 
general features as he was able to catch. 

Mr. M. said that he proposed to avatl himself of 
this occasion to do what he had never before at- 
tempted to do in this place, viz: express his own 
opinion and that which he believed to be the opinion 
of a large majority of his constituents, and, as he 
hoped, of the whole American people, on the causes, 
motives, objects, and dependencies of the existing 
war with Mexico, and whieh would induce him to 
vote against the further prosecution of hostilities, 
which, though avowedly commenced for defence, 
were Cbviously to be carried on for the purposes of 
couguest, The advocates of the war said thatit 
was now too late to stop, and the only question to 
be settled was, what means ought to be adopted to 
bring the war to as speedy a termination as possible, 
and obtain such a peace as should be tronoravile to us 
and just to our adversaries. ‘It would be, did a state 
of war absolve us from ail mora! responsibilities to 
those of the human family who happened te be our 
enemies? Mr. M. was one who never had been able 
to see the distinction between public and privale 
morality, and who hela that there was a broad dis- 
tinction between a war for the defence and mu«inte- 
nance of existing rights aud a war for the successful 
establishment of new claims. 

In judging of the propriety of prosecuting 20Y 
war, it was material toinquire into the design and 
purposes for which the war had been commenced; 
otherwise, we could never know whether the wat 
had accomplished its end or not. In regard to this 
war, it was unimportant to distinguish betweer !\s 
primary cause and its immediate occasion. it was 
now, he believed, pretty generally if not universally 
admitted thatthe primary cause of our war wi! 
Mexico was the annexation of Texas; the proximate 
ceuse was certainly the advance of the U. States 





lime; aud 


army to the banks of the Rio Grande; but it did not 
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therefore follow that the war was a necessary conse- 
e. This cabinet might be responsible for the 
actual existence of the war, though ifs predeceseor 
might have produced that state of things out of 
qhich ithad grown If the administration had been 
ity of precipitating this dire calamity upon the 
country, oF if they should now refuse the terms of 
peace which were generally understood to have been 
offered by Mexico, they were responsible before 
and man for ali their acts or neglects in relation 
to the whole subject. ‘ 

After the fatal wound we had infliéted on the na- 
tiona! honor and independence of Mexico, by the 
absorption of a revolted province, which she still 
claimed as an integral part of herempire, Mr. M. 


avoid 8 war; but,as had been well shown by his 
friend from Connecticut, (understood to refer to Mr. 
Dizon,) the administration never had bona fide en 

deavored to avoid it by soothing the wounded feel- 
ings of Mexico, or doing any thing to conciliate: 
until this were tried they had no right to presume, 
beforehand, that she would refuse al! conciliation.— 
She had at any rate committed no hostile acts; the 
casus belli had not occurred when the present war 
was provoked and commenced by us. He would not 
say that the administration had wantonly plunged 
the country into this contest, with a full knowledge 
beforehand of its character and results; but this 
muh he would say, that he had no doubt the presi- 
dent had ordered the advance of our troops under 
the hope that he might thereby goad Mexieo into 
some hosiiic act, that would serve as a plausible 
reason for a large increase of the army and navy, 
and @ proportionate augmentation of executive pa- 
tronage; and that be caloulated at the cost of a 
small war to extort from Mexico her fairest provin- 
ces, —_ placing President Polk by the side of 
President Tyler, on the bad eminence of those who 


dertook t ‘ 
” 29 — @ become the “‘enlargers of the area of 


But, besides ali this, the executive resolved on 
taking steps to get the Californias. The surrender 
of Oregon had been predetermined, and it became 
necessary to propitiate the irritated feelings of the 
west, indignant as that high-spirited people would 
certainly be at the loss of what they all had been 
taught was their “unquestionable” right. A war 
with Mexico presented itself as the readiest and 
most likely method to effect this object, by opening 
to western enterprise new regions in the south, in 
place of those which it was deemed the part of dis- 
cretion to surrender to the demand of Great Britain. 

Mr. M. said he could not regard this war but as a 
national offence. NM was against the spirit of the 
limes. It wasa retrograde step in the onward pro- 
gress of civilization and humanity. 1 was a misuse, 
a total perversion uf our rich resources, a misdir<e- 
tion of our aims. The cultivation. of the arts of 
peace, of reproduction, of multiplication, of crea- 
tion, Were Now recognised on all hands as best suited 
to the genius and euterprising spirit of our people.— 
To cultivate war, in preference, was an inversion of 
stalesmanship unworthy of the nineteenth century, 
and against the precepts of Christianity. It called a 
great civilized and Christian nation to turn the 
ploughshare into the sword. The policy of this 
people wasto increase by natural growth and by 
accretion, not to spread by acquisifion and conquest. 
The very publicity that necessarily attended the 
Operations of a republican government was ulterly 
opposed to the policy of an acquisitive war, which 
must have been planned in darkness. But it was vot 
a thing to be woudered at that an administration 
which was in direct hostility to the encourage weot 
of the useful arts and the protection of domestic 
industry should seek to divert public attention from 
is selfivh and ambitious policy by holding up the 
linsel Ot gailitary glury, and waiving before the gaze 
of the people the false and meretricious spleador 01 
foreign conquest, and thus flading out a new and 
guilty empluyment tor thaods which 11s own course 
had taken from imaustrial occupations and pure 
Suits of private life. Au effort bas been maue to 
hide the turpitude of this war of aggression by «x- 
aggeraling the wrongs we had experienced from the 
Mexicans and the’ glory to be acquired by victory 
over them. ‘The south were told that the success of 
the contest wouid provide ample space for the spread 
and the confirmed establishwent of slavery, a.d 
cectually dissipate the delusive hope with whicti 
Mr. Waiker’s leiter had cheated the democracy oi 
the north; while at the same time the north was ¢v- 
couraged by the hope that the Wilmot proviso 
Would be grafted on some of the war bills, and 
Would thereby practically prevent the further ex 
tension of slavery. Those who had clothed two 
— iu scarlet and dipped their hands in the 

00d of each other, hoped to blind the eyes of the 


prospect of admitting the East India trade into the 
ports of California. 


he entertained no admiration for her character, nor 
was he disposed to deny that she had done us-great 
wrong; and none could h 

country under the double burden of the despotism o 
soldiery and the despotism of priests. 
cans were, technically, the enemies of his country, 
and he wished for them no trophies erected at our 
expense; but, on the other hand, he had no sympathy 
with those who would visit the sins of aspiring and 
cruel leaders on the poor degraded beings who were 
but the passive instruments of their tyranny and 
’ hell-born ambition: who scorned the civic victories 
would notsay that it had ever been possible to | of 
bold and reck!ess soldier. 
see Mexican women converted into widows, and 
their cities given to the flames. 
country would sit down in honest shame than enjoy 


the statesman who sat coolly down ia the seclusion 





Mr. M. said he was not the apologist of Mexico: 


ope less than he did from a 


The Mexi- 


peace, and had chaplets to bestow only on the 
Mr. M. had no wish to 


He had rather his 


the guilty glory of having, by lawless violence, 
spread her dominion over itis entire continent. One 
murder made a villain, a thousand made a hero; but 


of his closet, and plannnd a war of party ambition, 
and the bot-headed ruler whoge orders bathed a land 
in blood, were but wholesale men-slayers, whom’ no 
amount of carnage and destruction could ever con- 
vert into heroes. Bonaparte, the greatest captain 
the world had seen.turned pale,and wept, and 
trembled on discovering that by an order rashly 
tty to gratify a woman with the sight of a battle- 

eld, he had shortened, though but for a few days, 
the lives of many of his faithful soldiers; bu. what 
compunctious visitings, what gracious drops of gene- 
rous repentance, had this administration ever exhi 
crushing of women and children in the bombard- 
ment at Vera Cruz, at the pestilence of the camp, 
sweeping thousands into an inglorious grave, or even 
at the tears snd mourning that were to be witnessed 
in the highways of this metropolis? 


bited at the sweeping slaughter in Monterey, the 
But, while discussing the question of morals in- 
volved in the prosecution of this war, it would be 
well to inquire into the origin, the causa causarum, 
which was to be found in the annexation of Texas. 
Perhaps the bare act of annexation itself, apart 
from the motives which led to it, and the means by 
which it was effected, might not warrant a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Mexico. To determine 
this point, it was requisite that we should know 
more than would, in all probability, be ever known 
by the present generation touching the relations of 
Mexico to her revolted province. It might be urged 
that Texas was at the time actually independent; 
and it was possible, though the fact had never yet 
been proved, that her revolt from under the Mexi- 
can authority was justified by her misrule and op- 
| préssion; but out ground of judgment must have re. 
spect to the motives and the means which produced 
her annexation to this union. The motive, the a- 
vowed motive, was to prevent the abolition of slave- 
ry in Texas, and to get more space for extending 
and strengthening thal institution. The annexation 
was held to be necessary to the security of the slave- 
holder: it was indispensadle in order to the securing 
of his rights as guarantied by the constitution; and 
the inference drawn from these premises was, that 
therefore the general government was bound to aid 
in the project. it was true that a timid suggestion 
had been aided us to the probable loss of a great 
market for northern manufactures; and a humbug 
was gotten up by some about Texas being necessary to 
the union as a means of strengthening the defence 
of an exposed frontier; and, asa make weight, there 
had been thrown in an apprehension of the power 
of British influence which would be exerted there 
should annexation not be effected; but he passed al} 
these considerations, because, though they might 
possibly be successful in gulling such persons as had 
been simple enough to give credence to the Kane 
letter, assuring them that Mr. Poik was a great 
friend to protecting dumestic industry, yet it was 
pericctly notorious that they never hud avwiled to 
influence a single voie in congress. Congress had 
had before it the naked question as a southern ques~ 
tion—as the question of slavery. The question be- 
fore them had been whether this general government 
was or was not called upon to support and sireugth- 
en that institution, by giving it space tora greater 
extension? Up to that tine m had always been 
contended by the south, and generally admitted by 
the north, that the general governmeut had no ju- 
risdi¢tion as to slavery; bul, as had been well said by 
another, in their over-heated zeal, tis friends of 
annexation conceded a principle which the abolition- 
ists had not been siow to take advantage of, viz, that 
congress had the right of legislation on a subject 
wiich bad hitherto been confined exclusively tu tue 





People of this country by dazzling them with tie 


Mr. M. said he should not now undertake to dis 


cuss the subject of slavery, either as a christain or 
an unchristian institution. : 
ion on that. subject, which remains unchanged, in 
spite of the theological argument which had been 
made on this floor, and the proofs in its favor which 
f| had then been adduced from holy writ, and which, if 


He had formed an opin- 


certain indications and intimations were worthy of 
confidence, were soon to be repeated again in that 
house; but it was of the highest importance to re- 
member, and the fact ought never to be forgotren, 
that the leading motive of those in authority in get- 
ting up this war with Mexico was the perpetuation 
of slavery. 


However wrong the motive of the war might have 

been, there was yet more of crime in the means 

used in bringing itto pass. Whoever wished to read 

the blackest page in American history should ferret 
out the secret intrigues, the hidden unacknowledged 
plans and insidious deceptive efforts, to excite the 
nation and get it up to the war pitch, in order to use 

that powerful feeling to effect certain predetermin- 

ed party objects. He ought todive into the recess- 
es of that Machiavelian policy which held out dif- 

ferent baits to different portions of the countty, that, 
by combining the action of many discordant’ éle- 
ments and applying it in one direction, annexation 
might be accomplished in spite of the north. He 
should watch and see how that contemptible faction 
long continued to swing backward and forward be- 
tween the remonsirances of conscience and party 
interest, till they were at last fixed by means which 
proved irresistibie. ite should take pains to learn 
what votes had beer dictated by craven fear, and 
what by damnable cursuption. 


But the conduct of those who had been the most 
unscrupulous in plotting to effect annexation was less 
enormous in atrocity than that of their northern 
allies, whohad excused their votes for annexation 
under the salvo of the “Wilmot proviso,” or the 
“Brinkerhoff proviso,” according to others. If they 
choose to go to loggerheads with each other about 
the name let them do so, and keep atitas long’as 
they liked. Mr. M. was willing to vote in support 
of that war. Whether it was the Brinkerhoff or the 
Wilmot proviso, it was the boldest experiment that 
ever bad been tried on the credulity of the American 
people; but now that that humbug had utterly failed 
to accomplish either of the objects for which it was 
gotten up, he should not be surprised if those who 
had been the loudest and most clamorous in its fa- 
vor should prove to be the very first to listen to the 
voice of temptation from bigh places. 


He knew that there were some democrats who 
had voted for the measure who were men of honor 
and integrity, and had been actuated by an honest 
regard for the good of the people; but others had 
been tempted to concur in the measure a8 a means 
of testifying the regret they felt at having voted for 
annexation. But the great mase were of a far dil- 
ferent description. Some were actuated by a pro- 
pelling force operating at home; others for the sake 
of disposing of an obuoxious western candidate for 
the presidency, who had committed himself by a 
vote in the senate, while their northern candidate 
lay snugly perdu, and escaped the responsibility. if 
(he same western gentleman should be a candidate, 
his noisiest advocates would find—[but what it was 
they would find the reporter failed to hear.] la 
March that proviso had been defeated by five votes, 
after having been previously carried by nine. The 
administration succeeded in its defeat by using only 
five votes; had more been necessary, they could have 
had fifty. [Voices, “That is a fact.”] But because 
ao el.ction was approaching in New Hampshire, 
and another in Connecticut, and something else was 
coming on in Maine, a dispensation was granted for 
this ove time to northera iriends of the admini-tra- 
tion, and they were allowed as an act of grace to 
vote for the proviso, for this time. 


Mr. M. said he was very well acquainted with the 
present feelings of suuthern gentlemen on the sub- 
ject of unuexation, but be believed that they began 
io discover that it was not quite that Ei Durado they 
had unagined; that at had involved us in a war, and 
had had the effect of exciting among our people a 
lust of land that had led and was still urging us on 
to the commission of all sorts of crimes. In the 
north it had raised a tempest befure which the ad- 
minisirativn vegan to quail; aud even some clear 
headed men in the south itself began tv doubt the 
wisdom of the step they bad taken, and were fain to 
be content to veil ihe elluigence of the ‘loan star’’ 
by accomplishing a peace with Mexico. 


The only remedy for the evils we endured was a 
just aod honerable peace. But what was an honoi- 
able peace? No peace could be honorable to usthat 
was nol al tie same time benorabie to Mexico.— 





legisiative power of the states. 


‘bbere was uo hevor for tue strongest party in a 
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@9ntest in bringing it to an end, unless he had regard 

to the honor-of the weaker party also. [t was said 
Mexico was largely indebied to us, and we must 
insist upon full payment of the deman?, Was Mex 
ico indebted to us for secretly fomerting rebellion 
in one of her provinces? Did she owe us. for our 
taking forcible possession of territory she claimed 
as hers,and which our own senate had solemnly 
voted to be hers? Did she owe us for slaughterinz 
ber unoffending citizens; for the capture of the cas- 
tle of San Juan de Ulua; for the bombordwent of 
Vera Cruz; for the capture of her ancient capital, 
or for the disgrace and dispersion of her govern- 
ment? What, in fact, did she owe us but the debts 
due to our private citizens for depredations com nit- 
ted on their property? And who could doubt that 
these she was willing and anxious to pay? 

But, on the other haud, had it never been declared 
here that we uwed Mexic» for the loss of ber. pro- 
viner of Texas? Nay. had no inti nation been made 
to Mexico her<ell to that eff:ct? Who was prepar 
ed, who was abie io strike the balance, and to show 
the amount due from ue? Our iviz-us claimed some 
three millions for indemaiuies; could any one show 
hat the compenastios w- owed Mexizo was not 
twiee or three times three million+? 

Gentlemen repudiates all idea of acquisition of 
territory by conquest. All they asked was that we 
shout: get Catiiornia and New Mexico as an indem- 
nity to the United States for the charges of this 
wer. Mr. M. insisted there was no excuse for the war 
on the plea of indemnity. Texas alone was iud-m- 
nity enovgh. That alone was more than enough.— 
A compulsory treaty to pay us for the war would 
be dishonorable to Mexico, and doubly dishonorable 
to ourselves. And the president anu the adminis- 
tration were now ready to buy what belore was to 
have been oblaived by conquest. 

Jt ought never to be forgotten that the strenzth of 
a nation was not measure by the strength of her 
army and navy, or by the splendor of its government. 
A spiencid governwent was not the object in the 
view of our fathers when they framed the constitu- 
tion. Would any gentleman maintoin that the little 
republic of Sin Marino was less happy than the 
great states of Exrope, or that the Duchy of Vusea- 
ny was less happily administered thao if it were 
under the splendid sceptre of Metternich? Did gen- 
tlemen forget that the quiet, unpretending Norway 
was al this day the freest country in Europe? It was 
not milliary strength which enabled a country to 
resist the mvasion of their liberties. Great fleets 
and argues, on the contrary, were themselves means 
of execulive patrovage. They were a concentrated 
embodiment of execulive power, while the resist- 
ance of that power was enfeebled from its being 
Scattered. In smail republics the distribution of 
power among different departments tended to the 
preservation of liberty. But in Jarge republics the 
rev. rse was true. The states had no fisets, no re- 
gular armies; and though the militia, even of one 
tate, might defy the armiss of the federal govern- 
ment tc arms, yet those armice might nevertheless 
evable an ambitious and unprincipled president to 
subvert the liberty of his country. So it happened 
in the case of Rome: the legions which had been 
raised for the protection of the frontier had fixed a 
dictator on the throne. And so it seemed not impos- 
sivle it should happen again. What had we laiely 
seen? ‘The legions of Pennsylvania had voted in 
Mexico. The ballot box wae carried with tuem us 
a piece of camp furniture, and a military command- 
er issued his order tor the holding of ac electiou for 
civil officers! 


When a country possessed a genial soil and cli- 
mate, capable uf sustaining huinan life by moderate 
industry, and of furnishing ihe materials of a profi. 
table commerce, and of supplying tts population 
with ample means of resisting invasion ffo.u with- 
out, and when ils position as a nation was recognised 
and respected by the family of nations around it, 
that nation was in possession of all the conditions of 
national prosperity. To it nothing could be gained 
by a war for territory. Now, the United States had 
reactied this point long ago. He was of opinion that 
our Original limits were amply sufficient to secure 
tous all these advantages. And ve often felt in- 
clined to doubt whether 11 had not been better for 
us had we remained to this day within those limits. 
Our territory was then equal to the kingdom of must 
European monarchs; it was inviolable by any foreig. 
power; it supplied us with a vast and growing cow- 
merce: what more did we need? Mr. M. would nut 
dispute the wisdom of acquiring Florida and East- 
ern L uisiana, because that seemed to be needful iv 
furnish a depot tur western commerce: Dut he did 
not see how eur condition could be improved now 
by avy new acquisitions. He could not perceive how 
the value of southern jand would De increased, yr 
ihe price of Genesse Bour raised, by our gelling 


New Mexico; or bow the merchants of Boston, and 
New York, and Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
Charlestion would be enriched by having the seat of 
the China-trade transferred to the bay.of San Fran- 
cisco. We surely. geeded, no more lund than we 
now tad, either for population, commerce, or de- 
fence; and he was not willing to wage a guilly war 
for the benefit of posterity. 

Mr. M. confessed, moreover, that he was a good 
deal skeptical as to the very florid descriptions which 
vere given us of the regions of Californra and Ore- 
goon: bat if they were all that some represent them 
to be in fertility of soil aod natural advantages of 
every kind, they woulc sooa become aodle to set up 
an independent govern-nent for themselves. Those 
countries were rapidly filing up by a population 
from the midst of ourselves: they would naturally 
sympathise with our forws of government; but there 
could be no common interest between them and us; 
and the time must soon come when the temporary 
bonds which might unite the » to this repudlic must 
be severed. And was it worth ail the blood and 
treasure of this war to obtain such an acquisition as 
that? But, even should the acquisition of territory 
be permanent, where was the proof that it would be 
of any advantage to us? The advantage was not to 
be found ia their natural productions. for all admitted 
that they would not sustain-a dense population: they 
were adapted only for the residence of a people in 
the lowest ‘stage of civilization, in the semi-barba- 
rous or pastoral stage. The population was mixed, 
heterogeneous, and different from us in language, 
iows, religion, and cusions. Tae experience of 
years had preved that they were unabie to govern 
themselves: they were tuo ignorant to appreciate 
the value and bDies-ings of free government, or to 
sustain it even when it should be set up among thein. 

But how was this war to be carried ov? Did the 
ad. ninistration really presume that the north would 
be weak enough to bear the expenses of u war un- 
dertaken and prosecuied exclusively to promote the 
interests of the south? The annexation of Cexas, 
by bringing two new votes into the senate, had en- 
abled the south to depreciate the industry of the 
north, and deprive it of the national protection; and 
now the same politica! aspirants, after having done 
this, and plunged the country in a war, called upon 
the north to pay the expenses of the whole move- 
ment. The secretary of the treasury proposed to 
tax tea and coffee; others proposed to tax ali the ar- 
ticles of the free list; oihers lu tax Dank stock and 
goid.and silver vessels. Disguise the scheme as they 
might, it was all intended to shift the burden of this 
war, undertaken for southern interests, upon the 
shoulders of the uorth. Would southern gentlemen 
tell him what amount of bang stock was owned by 
the three or four millions of our southern slaves?— 
What amount of costly jewelry adorned their per- 
sons or their dress? Oc what-golden goblets or sil- 
ver plate were usually employed by tlem at their 
neal .? 

Mr. M. here warned these gentlemen that none of 
these schemes to tax one part of the country to pay 
for a war to benefit the other part of it would ever 
succeed. Those who commenced and were desirous 
of protracting the war ought to bear its burdens, 
and would have to bear them. 


it had been very flatteringly said here that the 
people were too patriotic to refuse taxation fur the 
support of the war. Well, and if they were, were 
gentlemen here ready \o tax tnem according to the 
provisions and originai intent of the conatitution— 
that was,in proportion to representation? LM any 
northern man should vote to tax the slaves who 
were represented on that floor, what southern man 
would vote for the vill? Ji bad been said by a gen- 
tleman here that ne direct taxation would be ueed- 
ed. Mr. M. was not of that opinion. We never 
should get a knowledge of the whole expenses of 
this war; but looking at the various sources of ex- 
penditure while the war continued, and at the long 
irain of claims that should foliow it, it would be 
found that the estimate made by a distinguished gen- 
ileman at the other end of the capitol was not an 
extravagant one. it a 

Tne population of Mexico at this time was three 
tunes w amount what outs bad Deen atthe revolu- 
lion; nor were they divided as We had been by doubis 
as to the suunduess of our cause; nota doubt was 
feltin any breast, but they were all uoited as one 
aman in the defence of their country and their reli- 
gion. Now, if Great Britain, alier an eight years’ 
contest, was consent to withdraw her ob and 
armies, and sacrifice every puial for which she bad 
zone to war wilh us, at whatexpense should we in 
the end be willing to withdraw from Mexico and 
sign a peace, giving all we were willing to ask and 
sue bo give. , 

Mr. M. said that he had thus briefly assigned some 





of the reasons against (he acquisition of new terri- 


ae 
tory;.and be thought that it was possible, by... 
of good men throughout the country; to’ «Soc = 
dismemberment of Mexieo. Let them inwist on 
peace that should. be-short of any dismebermen, ; 
Mexican territory; let them refuse to sustain ™ : 
longer a war for.conquest; and say that the We 
ready to settle upon the terms: offered at the wm 
mencement of the struggle, 7 
There was another consideration which ought | 
have commanding. weight with all who leved their 
country. The moment we should acquire any oo 
territory at the south the flames of the old Missou;; 
uestion would break furth anew and burn sited 
freely than before. The very moment such a trea 
came into the senate the northern states would at 
once say that there must be a restrictio. against the 
admission of s'avery. The south would rise Up and 
say we never will consent to any such reatriction- it 
is an outrage on our rights. And thus the new »; 


viaces would only be a thing to quarrel rer, but 


never to enjoy. 

Mr, M. said he had admired the firmness of south. 
era gentlemen on the Oregon question; that -inflex;. 
ble firmuess saved us from a war with England 
which seemed otherwise inevitable. It compelied 
the administration to settle a very difficult and em. 
barrassing question in a manner which was now 
shown to be wise and satisfactory to all. 

lt was contended that the passage of the supply 
bill, in May, 1846, was a committal of all who yor. 
ed for it to the support of the war. This, to say the 
least, was pot very ingenuous. The first bill, as re. 
ported, contained no deciaration of war, nor any 
assertion thal war existed by the act of Mexico. 
that declaration was foisted in by an amendment 
when but two hours of debate remained, aid no 
whig was suflered to get the floor to oppose it; and 
the bill finally passed under the previous question. 

Nothing at that time was known of the victories 
of Taylor at Palo Alto or Resaea; everybody sup. 
posed our army to be in a most perilous predica- 
ment, and that, if not reinforced, it must ultimately 
be cut off. War doubtless existed; aud it was our 
duty to rescue the little band of brave men who 
were in such peril. Could they refuse this, although 
the preamble was forced upon them by an inflexivis 
majority? Most of them thought not. They.saw 
the snare which had been prepared for them; they 
were forced either to seem to sanction the war or to 
encounter popular indignation by refusing supplies; 
and they resorted to the only mode left them ot foil- 
ing the base stratagem of their opponents. Perhaps 
they had been in error; perhaps they should have 
known better the valor of our noble little army; but, 
if they erred then, it would be doubly an error aow, 
after the open avowal which had heen made of the 
iniquitous object for which the war was cagried on. 

There were particular reasons againat granting 
the new regiments asked by the executive. The 
report from the war department stated that the regi- 
wents already in Mexico were not filled; the presi- 
dent should first fill these ranks before he asked for 
new ones. But the policy was too obvious to be hid. 
New regiments opened doors for new patronage.— 
Loaves and fishes were thus put at the disposal of the 
president wherewith to reward partisans. Aad ii 
these regiments should be raised, did any one ex: 
pect that the command of them would be given to 
men of military experience? If you wanted to know 
who were to get the epaulettes, only look atthe hun- 
gry expectants who were flocking up like cormorants 
and whoopiog like empty-vellied wolves at the heels 
of power. He knew there were some honorable 
exceptions; but look at the muss of them who now 
eloowed you on the avenues to the war office.— 
W biskered coxcombs—microscopic Oriandos—dust- 
ling manakins—feliows whose very eye seemed to 
ery out, ‘*Fee-fau-fum, I smell the blood of a Mexi- 
can, and | will have sowe.” [Loud laughter.} Mr. 
M. was almost ready to cry wilh the prioce ia the 


play, 
‘Mine eyes are out, 
With the fierce looks of ali these bloody men." 


He referred to the gross injustice that had deco 
done to the bravest officers of the reguiar army.— 
Not only bad they been treated with studied negiect, 
but a strenuous effurt was made to deprive them. of 
the credit they bad so dearly earoed, and ‘> ascribe 
to the mere auimal courage of volunteers what was 
due to the skill and science of the educated geatle- 
wen of the army. He did notdeay the valor aod 
patriotism of the volunteers. Americans. bad otien 
proved their possession of these viriues op many 4 
haru-fought field, when aonexing Mexico was vever 
heard.of. But what, excited tue loud commenda- 
Livns ol intelligent military meu of olner uatlens, 
was the skilful sirategetical iwuvements, tue scien! 
tic. combidaduns, and judicious uiderig vi tae fied 
which had guided the valor of the army to such 





lusirious victories. ‘Lis was Owimg bo ude milbaly 
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; by the leading officers. But this| priciousness and folly which has so often brought |a : 
education enjoyed by : this tremendous tees on nations will at least be| congress is not only the war declaring but the war 
avoided by entrusting its responsibility to one man. 
But the constitution of the United States has entrust- 
ed it to no one man. 


sgecried: and an effort would, he doubted not, 
wa be renewed to prostrate the military school, and 
ke the commands in our army mere rewards of 
mertisan services; and the road to military prefer- 
Le t would be found in political subserviency and a 

adherence to party mandates. 

ve . was referring to ihe studied absence of all 
executive commendation of the merits of those who 
hod effected the noblest exploits of valor and skill, 
when his hour expired, and he resumed his seat. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 1, 1848. 


Ma. Cuarrman: A constitutional fallacy has been 
(he prolific source of half the complaints, and more 
than half the speeches, made by our friends on the 
other side of this hall. Before congress met it was 
promulged by the great leader of the whig party at 
Lexington; and since congress met—every day— 

esterday—to-day, this fallacy has been reiterated 
with a long train of erroneous inferences. The fal- 
lacy is, that congress is, under the constitution, the 
war making power. Hence it is inferred that the 
president began the war with Mexico, and began it 
unconstitutionally; that congress has the right to 
prescribe, limit, and determine the objects and pur- 
e3 of the war; and that congress has a right to all 
information in possession of the president relating to 
treaties, or the war, or the operations. [ think the 
principle is false, with all its deductions. 

And in the first place it may not be unimportant, 
to a correct understanding of the question involved, 
to determine what is war. What is it for two na- 
tions io be at war? In its effects it is not confined 
to those engaged in military operations. It is not 
with the army and navy merely. War isa state of 
hostility and ennity between every man, woman, 
and child of one nation with everr man, woman, and 
child of another nation. All property, as well as life, 
is subject b tween the belligerents to the law of vio- 
lence every where—on sea or land. 

Now, where has the constitution of the United 
States vested this great power—the power of plac. 
ing the twenty six states in the Union and the people 
inhabiting them in this condition of war? In the 8th 
section, Ist article, it ordains that congress shall 
have power “to declare war.” Now, the power to 
declare or begin war is given to congress, and it is 
imparted to no other functionaries in the govern- 
ment. Nothing is clearer than the principle laid 
down in the Federalist, that a given power to one 
department of the government is denied to all others. 
This must be the result, for two reasons: the con- 


stitution being a specific grant of powers, no depart- 
ment of the government can claim a power not 
granted: and, secondly, there can be no partition of 
powers between the departments of government 


without i:; for there to be any partition of powers 


between the different departments of a governinent, 
a power given to one department must be denied to 
Now, the power to declare war is given 
only to congress: it is, therefore, a denial of this 
power to any other department of the govern- 


the rest. 


ment. 


_ And the reason why congress, under the constitu- 
tion, was alune entrusted with the power to declare 
As war affects all the peo- 
ple and ali the states of the Union, it is most proper 
that all the people, represented in the senate, should 
in a matter in 
which not only the lives of all, and the property of 
all, but the liberty of all is concerned, the voice of 
Now, our friends on the other 
side deny this position. They say that the president 
can begin war, and did begin it in the war new ex- 
They begin by abusing the 
constitutional meaning of the word “war,” and calli 
the mere fighting of soldiers on our frontier war; 
and then argue that, as the soldiers marched by the or- 
der of the president, therefore the president began the 


or begin war is obvious. 
determine whether it shall exist. 
all should determine. 


isting with Mexico. 


war. Sir, the mere collision of arms with another na 


tion, either on land or sea, with or without the order 


of the president, isnot war. For, if so, see the con 
sequence which would follow: not the presideao 
merely, but any military commander in our e:mploy 
ment, might plunge the Union into a war; and,.a 


war is the element of their glory and power, the 
people of the United States would be the mere tools 


of military ambition and predominance. With o 


Without cause, they assail or are assailed, and with 
afew cannon shot or strokes of the sabre the whole 

hion falls into the tumultuous gulf of war, where 
they “ride the whiriwind and direct the storm.” — 
T'uis is far. worse for the people than leaving the 
War declaring power as it exists in the monarchies 


ae conten 


into a state of ‘war with other nations. 


Congress alone, al! the people, 
and all the states of the Union, can put the Union 


gentlemen have not referred to some precedent un- 
der the constitution to justify it. We have had col- 
lisions of arms with other nations; yet they have not 


Their position is not only against thé constitution, 
but all its past operations. What will they say of 
the collision in 1806, between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake? What of the affair of the Caroline the 
other day? Were the people oF the United States 
by these collisions put into a state of war? What 
will they say of the innumerable collisions and bat- 
tles between the United States and France at the 
close of the fast century? After France had long 
plundered our commerce, and killed and imprisoned 
many of our seamen, congress authorised the presi- 
dent of the United States to isste letters of marque 
and reprisal agaiast France, and to raise a large 
army for our defence. Many bloody battles at sea 
was the consequence, in which we conquered and 
captured many of her ships of war, and upwards of 
thirty of her privateers. Was this war? The gen- 
tlemen on the other side, almost to a man, say 10.— 
Why? Because congress ‘had not formally declared 
war against France. Now, as the mode of declar. 
ing war is left entirely at the discretion of congress, 
it is by no means clear that the authorizing acd di- 
recting hostilities by congress is not as distinct a 
method of declsring war as any other. They say, 
however, that it is not; and that no war existed with 
France. They say this by a bill for which they 
voted the last session of congress, and | presuine 
will vote for at this, (early reported from the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs for the action of congress,) 
providing for payment to American citizens for 
French spoliations prior to the time of these autho- 
rised hostilities by congress. If war existed then, 
itis clear these claims have no merit. A war ex- 
tinguishes all claims between nations or their citi- 
zens, and can only be revived by treaty stipulations. 
No such stipulations were made in closing our d:ffe- 
rences with France, either for France to pay them 
or for us to pay them. The only ground, therefore, 
on which these claims, amounting to some fifteen 
millions of dollars, can rest 1s, that there was no 
war with ‘France.’ There: were only collisions of 
arms. Now, I ask these gentlemen—they them- 
selves being the judges—if all these battles with 
France, under the sanction of congress, the war 
declaring power, did not put the United States into a 
state of war, why should a little fight on the Rio 
Grande, between a few Mexicans and a captain of 
dragoons, in which a half a dozen men were killed 
or wounded, plunge us at once into a state of war? 
Suppose, after Captain Thornton had been taken 
prisoner by the Mexicans, some time had elapsed— 
sufficient for an American cruiser in the gulf to 
have heard of this event, and to have seized and 
brought into one of our ports a Mexican ship as a 
prize—would our courts of admiralty have con- 
demned her? Would any lawyer have been found in 
any port of the United States, however poor his 
legal reputation, who would have risked it by libel- 
ling her for confiscation? Even if the subsequent 
battles of Palio Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma had 
been fought before congress had declared war, nei 
ther these nor a dozen such battles would put the 
United States in a state of war with Mexico, whose 
constitution, like that of the United States, empow- 





not the beginning of the war with Mexico. 


declared war against Mexico, by declaring its exis- 
tence. 


war. Had the president of the United States, in 


s 
and, by a proclamation, or in any other mode, pre 
sumed to usurp the power of congress in this func. 


neither began, nor attempted to begic the war. 


ers their congress alone to declare or begin war.-— 
Sir, this collision of arms on the Rio Grande was 
After 
it occurred the president informed congress of its 
occurrence; and congress, by the act of May, 1846, 


After this act prizes at sea could be seized, 
the lives of Mexicans were liable to be taken, and 
their property confiscated, according to the laws of | 


-| stead of submitting the collision of arms to congress, 
t| for congress to determine whether the Union should 
be placed in a condition of war with Mexico, arro- 
gated to himself the power to deciare or begia war, 


r| tion of government, impeachment and death would 
have been his desert, and I doubt nol, his fate.— 
He attempted no such treasonable usurpation, anu 


Having taken one unconstitutioal position, in fail- 
ing to give its full and proper meaning to the clause 
in the constitution giving the power to congress to de- 


i 


nd push it for beyond its meaning, and contend that 


making power. 


The shghtest reflection must show that there is a 


vast difference between declaring and making wir.— 
The one puts a country in a stale of war, the other 


te conduets it. The one may be a legislative, the other 
It is very strange, if this doctrine he correct, that | ig eminently an executive function. 


_ Many may, 


and ought to be in a republic, consulted in the one; 
the other, requiring unity, energy, and secrecy in 
action, may be efficient only under the direction of 
shown that any one of these collisions. was war.—j| aq single head. The framers of the constitution were 
not ignorant or inattentive to these distinctions, and 
accordingly clearly developed them in their dehates 
on the constitution. 
son’s Debates in the convention which made and 
adopted it; and it appeared that, as the constitution 


Thold in my hand Mr. Maii- 


was reported by the select committee to the conven 


tion, it gave the power to conzress to ‘ike war.” 


Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ‘de- 
clare,” striking out the word “make.” Mr. Sherman 
said make is better than declare, the latter Varrowins 
the power of too much. Mr. Gerry argued that if 
the clause remained as it was, giving congress the 
power to ‘make war,” the power to declare war 
would be in the executive. Mr. Mason argued to 
the same effect, azainst giving the power to declare 
war tothe executive. The argu nent of these two 
latter yentlemen cieariy implies (iat all executive 
power by the constiiution being vested in the prest- 
dent, all power over war not expressly taken irom 
him would remain with hin. Ou the motion to im 
ert “declare” ia the piace of “ake,” it was agreed 
to. Connecticut first-voted agains! the alteration, 
but, “on the remark of Me. Kiivg that oake war mignat 
be understoud to conduct MU, shiicth was an ckeculive 
fuection, Mr. Els vorio gave ap fis oojectiog and 
the vote was cnanged to aye.” 

Here, then, it was proposed aid iaserted ia the 
constitutien to give to congress lhe povec to aike 
war. After dedate the worl * aake”’ 14 sirickea 
out, andthe word “declare” is imserte!, wits ihe 
clear iitention of giving 10 congress no pover to 
make or conduct car, but leaving (his “executive 
function” entirely sish the presideat. Paty o1g+t 
tu settle the questioa, if the imreriion of Laase 4 ie 
made the coustilution is of aay aavarys 


But, whilst contending thal caigress has not tas 

war waking power urder the constiatiot, | t me aot 

be understood as denyiaz that congress may ¢ enteral 

war. Congress is omorpoieet over ihe supypite.— 

We may refuse to vote a dotlar for tue support or 

continuance of a war; or ve inay, in geanting the 

supplies, put any lianations or conditions ve please 

on their use or application by the excecutive. This 

house, where all supply gili+, by ine con-tilution, 

must originate, may reluse to pass then; and thus, 

by its action alone, put an end to war, so far as a 

want of movey can ead it. Tne senate way also, 

ny rejecting the supply bills, furce the same result 

on the executive. [stand on the ground eccupied 

by the republican party in 1798, in the discussiva of 

Jay’s treaty. If, to enlorce a treaty, or to carry on 

any other {nection of government, mouey is required 

of us, we grant il or not al our discretion, ur we 
may grantiten any conditions we think proper to 
prescribe, Our friends on the other side, who have 
u majority of this house, can therefure stup the ex- 
isting war with Mexico at any tume they please, by 
declaring their determivation to refuse tne supplies; 
for the president, | suppose, docs not exactly re- 
alize the Roman’s defiaition of arich man—vone 
who can supportan arny. Or they may pass the 
supplies, with the condition that they shall be used 
ovly to withdraw our troops frum Mexico to tais 
side of the Rio Grande. The executive would be 
bound to conform to the condilivn, aod withdraw 
our troops, or use the supplies rot at all. Thus in- 
cidentally, through the supplies, the co-operation of 
congress is pecessary for the continuance of war, and 
its contro] is immense, and may be conclusive in 
terminating it. 


Nor has the constitution, » though eotrusting the 
president with the war ma%iug power, put fim be- 
yond respuusibiluy. ke is responsibioie for the 
exercise of his power, and if it is abused the graud 
reme y of impeachment is in this house. The geo- 
tlema. from Teanessee (Mer. Barrow) charges the 
president with having flagrantly viviated the consti. 
tution. He rejoiced and luxuriated in the opportu. 
uity of voling tor the resolution, passed a few days 
since, that the president had unconstiutioually ve- 
gun the war with Mexico: yet he declined impeach. 
ing him, aud for a most exiraordimary reason. ‘The 
impeach: nent may not be triuwphant in the senate! 


‘*plister=plasier” of his resoiuiion. Sic, what is this 
little Biack Dinter plasier—(aise ast 18 to the con. 








0 Europe iu the hands of kings. Some of tue ca- 





cla:e war, our friends on the other side tura round 














He was content therefore, to put upon his the attic 


stiiulion iD its usserfjoun—iv an impeachaeal voted 
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by the grand inquest of the nation, the house of rep- 
resentatives? And shall we, the i-nmediate repre- 
sentatives of the people, to whom alone they have 
entrusted this great function of government, hold it 
in subordination to the wishes or opinions of the 
senate? Who made them our masters, or even 
counsellors, in the discharge of our duties to the 
people and the constitution we sre sworn to main- 
t What if they will not convict a high state 
criminal: let them stand or fall under their responsi- 
bilities to God and their country. Shall we fail in 
our dutv because the senate may not perform theirs? 
Such a course, in my opinion, would be unworthy a 
representative of the people, and but little short of a 
base betrayal of their interests and honor. [ say it 
in all truthfulness—and the few who know me inti- 
mately will believe that this declaration is not made 
with the paltr purpose of merely giving point to an 
argument—.if ad believed that the presijent did 
not unconstitutionally begin the war, I am not only 
vindicating the constitution, but my own integrity as 
a representative of the people—I was delinquent to 
my trust in not impeaching the president, or he did 
not unconstitutionally begin the war. I[ cannot es- 
cape—no member of the last congress can escape — 
this dilewnma. 

But let us admit that the war making power is in 
congress. Those whoaffirm that it is in congress 
speak of it as a power independent of the president, 
by which he is to be controlied. Now, what can 
congress do independent of the president? It has 
legislative powers, but all these powers are car- 
ried into effect by bills or joint resolutions passed 
by both houses of congress. These bills or 
resolutions, after passing both houses of congress, 
must be submitted to the president, and be con- 
curred in by him, before they become laws. So, 
after all, if this war making power is in congress, it 
can only be exercised by the concurrence of the 
president. [t may veto, and veto absolutely, as par- 
ties now exist, all the war making of congress. The 
supposition, then, that congress may do any thing 
concerning.the war, or controlling the president by 
any independent action of its own, is a mere delu- 
sion. But pass over this difficuliy, and concede to 
congress the absolute power of passing laws, in pur- 
suance of war making powers, prescribing and or 
daining the purposes and objects of the war, what 
would this be but making congress, in the first place, 
the commander in chief of the army and the navy of 
the United States, and, in the second place, vesting 
it with the treaty making power? 


Sir, if congress has the power of making or con. 
ducting war, it must command the instruments by 
which wur is alone made or conducted. It is hardiy 
good sense much less good statesmanship, to contend 
that ecngress is the war making power under the 
constitution, and can determine and prescribe the 
objects and purposes of war, and yet can exert no 
contro] over the army and navy. by which only it is 
waged; for, if congress has not this control, then the 
army and nuvy may go on fighting, invading, and 
conquering, despite these objects and purposes or. 
dained by congress, and thus defeat them entirely.— 
For instance, congress declares and prescribes that 
the object and purpose of the war with Mexico shall 
be solely defensive——to defend our frontier on 
the Nueces from Mexican invasion. lt is noto- 
rious that this, in the opmion of many gentlemen 
on the other side of the house, should be the sole 
purpose and object ofthe war. Can the army leave 
defensive and assume aggressive operations? Can it 
ie marched, after all danger of invasion of our fron- 
tier is removed, into the heart of Mexico, until our 
eagles fly over her vanquished capital? If so, then 
the object and oo ee declared by congress is mere 
waste paper. The command of the army and navy 
necessarily becomes vested in congress, if it has the 
war making power under the constitution, and by 
virtue of this power can limit and prescribe (he ob- 
jects and purposes of war. Even, however, if con- 
gress had the power of comwanding the army and 
buvy in war, it would avail bul little to obtain the 
ubjects and purpose they may declare, unless they 
make another stride over the constitution and seize 
also the treaty making power; lor, atter all the ma 
neeurring of the army and navy, the objects and pur- 
poses of war are vot finally obtained by their oper- 
ations. ‘The treaty makivg power must finally settie 
differences between natious, and realize the object» 
and purposes tor which war is waged. If this pow- 
er is mm uther hands than vhuse of congress, the ob- 
jects and purposes they have pul forth muy be entire- 
iy defeated, and thus ail the war making of congress, 
armed with acts of jegisiation, and the army and na- 
vy to bool, tay be vabtiy, and less than vanily — 
‘bo be any (hing, this pretension must carry wiih i 
the treaty making puwer, ond vest in congress. ‘Tv 
lest these views, suppuse Congress should declare vy 





ao act that the objectand purpose of the war wit 


Mexico shall be toestablish the Rio Grande as eur 
boundary, and that no territory beyond that river 
shall be aequired by the war, is the treaty making 

wer bound by this declaration? Should a treaty 

concluded by the president with Mexico, and be 
ratified by the senate, acquiring the Californias, will 
it be the supreme law of the land? If it is, the de- 
claration of congress is without efficacy, and the 
objects and purposes they have declared must remain 
on record a mere mockery of legislation. If it is 
not, then congress overrides and absorbs the treat 
making power. It can prescribe ali terms to all 
treaties.® This is not the constitution as the fra- 
mers of this great instrument made and transmitted 
it to their posterity. They were wise men, who 
were made wise by the stern circumstances in which 
they were placed, and learned the great principles 
of right government with their lives and fortunes 
staked on every lesson. They were perfectly aware 
that the war making power and the treaty making 
power must be vested in the same hands. These 
are eminently executive powers, and are bound as 
intimately together 23 means to an end. They, 
therefore, entrusted them to the same high function- 
ary in whom they vested “the executive power,” 
the president of the United States. It was not con- 
sistent with their views of free government to place 
over the Unica a French constituent assembly, with 
the war deciaring, the war making, war continuing, 
and war ending powers, all vested in one vast legis— 
lative body, whose infernal energy in destroying 
others seemed to be only equalled by their capacity 
to destroy themselves. Our fathers vested the war 
making power in the president, the war continuing 
power in congress (by the supplies) and the presi- 
dent, and the war ending or peace making power in 
the president and senate: although, by the supplies, 
congress may incidentally, also, force the termina- 
tion of war. 

Mr. Chairman, I come to another-false inference 
I coticed, from the false principle that congress is 
the war making power. Congress being the war 
making power, it is contended that the president of 
the United States bad no constitutional right, with- 
out the direction of congress, to order our troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. This or- 
der, they argue, produced the collision of arms be- 
tween us and Mexico, which, they falsely assert, 
was war. Congress being the war making power, 
and this war occurring without the order of congress, 
therefore the war was unconstilutionally begun, and 
begun by the president. 


Now, sir, it 1s not my purpose to defend the pres- 
ident, in this or any other course of policy he has 
puisued. My object is far higher and nobler. It 1s 
to vindicate the constitution of the United States, 
whose integrity is worth a hundred Mexican wars. 
Whether the removal of the troops from Corpus 
Christa to the Rio Grande was wise or impolitic 1s 
not the question. The question is—forced on us by 
the solemn decision of this house—was it unconsti. 
tutional? 


To determine this ques'ion, it appears to me that 
avery few facts only need be placed before the mind. 
1. It is a fact that the only western boundary known 
to Texas—revolutionized Texas—was the Rio 
Grande. Asa department of Mexico, the Nueces 
was her boundary; but the only law passed by her, 
as an independent state, defining her boundaries, 
declared the Rio Grance to be her western boundary; 
2. lt is a truth that she stipulated, in her treaty with 
Sauta Anna, (void no doubt because not ratified by 
Mexico,) that the Rio Grande was her boundary .— 
3. It is true thai, in the armistice concluded 
with General Woll, the commander of the Mexican 
army, after the battle cf San Jacinto, it was stip— 
ulated that the Mexican troops should not come 
east, nor the Texan troops go west, of the Riv 





*Since | delivered this speech a letter has appeared in 
the National Intelligencer of the 29th January, 1548, 
commended highly by the editor, from Mr. John Me- 
Lean, one of the justices of the supreme court of the U. 
States, in which he uses the fullowing language: ‘ | 
think that congress, who unyuestionably have the pow- 
er, should put ao end to the war on just and honorabie 
principles. Aft»ragreeing upon the termson which a 
ireaty should be made, they should call upon the exccu- 
tive, by resolution, tv offer a peace to Mexico upon 
that basis, and during the negotiation hostilities should 
be suspended. It the presideit shall refuse to do this, 
in the miliary apprepriation bills the army should be 
required to take such positions as shal] carry out the 
views of congress. ‘Theze bills the presideni couid not 
veto, and he would be bound by thew requirements.— 
rhis may be done by the house.” Llere is a distingt 
uffirmation that congress has a right to command the 
urmy and dictate eaties, As the velo power was not 
stricken out of the constitution, as recommended by the 
whig representatives in congress in 1341, itis ditheult 
ww understand why the president could aot vete “taese 


[mee « 


Grande: 4. It is vehemenlly asserted, agai , 
again, by gentlemen on the opposite de, ine 
in the rejected treaty providing for the annexatic 
of Texas to the Union, she stipulated that the Rin 
Grande should be the boundary, and that on thie 
account the treaty was rejected! by the senate, Py 
it is also asserted by the gentlemen who Preceded 
me in debate, and by the then president of Texas 
(Gen. Houston,) that when Texas was finally an’ 
nexed to the Union, it- was secretly understood, be. 
tween the government of the United States and that 
of Texas, that the Rio Grande was to be Vindicated 
as her boundary. ‘That such a secret understandin- 
took place some may question; but it cannot 
: be 
questioned that Texas pressed ite adoption. 

Now, sir, look at these facts. Texas, as an inde. 
pendent state, declares the Rio Grande her bounda. 
ry. She claims it frown the vanquished president of 
Mexico, in her treaty with him. She claims it from 
the commanding general of Mexico in the field p 
an armistice. She claims it in her treaty of annex. 
ation with the United States; and, finally, insists on 
it when incorporated into the Union. This is the 
only boundary she has ever claimed; and, under 
these repeated acts of vindication, she becomes a 
state of the Union. Now, to crown these facts, |et 
it be added that Mexico had a large army on the 
Texas frontier, and that negotiation to obtain an 
acknowledment of any boundary to Texas had fai). 
ed, and what more can be needed to justify the 
the constitutionality of the president’s conduct in 
ordering our troops to the Rio Grande? 

But gentlemen assert that negotiation had not 
failed. They charge the president of the U. States, 
vpenly and repeatedly, with falsehood and-duplicity 
in his assertion, that from information received fro 
our minister in Mexico, before he ordered the troops 
to the Rio Grande, he had good reason to suppose 
that our minister would not be received by the Mex. 
ican goverr.ment, and consequeotly that his effort to 
settle by negotialiun the western boundaries of Texas 
would be abortive. Convicting bim, as they assert, 
of this one untruth, they make it the father of more 
hideous falsities, and of the foulest conspiracies 
against the welfare and honor of the Univa. Sir, | 
again repeat that it is not my purpose to defend, the 
the president of the United States. My vusiness is 
with the corstitution. It's clear that, whether he 
had reason to suppose that our minister would be 
rejected by the government of Mexico before he 
ordered the troops to the Rio Grande, constitutes a 
most i. portaut—prubauly the wost important—point 
in determining the constitulionality of his course— 
for it was undoubledly the understan. ing of the res. 
olutions annexing Texas to the Uniow that the wes. 
tern boundary of Texas should oe upen to negou- 
ation. How, then, stands the fact? 

The order directing Gen. Taylor to march our troops 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was issued on 
the 13:h day of January. Gentlemen say that no in- 
formation was received from Mr. Siidell, our minister 
in’ Mexico, unul the 27th of the same month; conse- 
quently that the asseruon that the order of the 13th was 
iufluenced by informatiun received trom Mexico, is 
false. But theirs is the error. ‘he despatch from Mr. 
Slide!l, which L noid in my hand, dated he 17th day of 
December previous, was received ia Washington on 
the I2%h day of January, and was in reality,:as the 
President asserts, the cause of the order of the day 
alter. Deeming it my duty w know the truth, I waited 
on the Secretary of State, and requested him to show 
me the original despatch; and I saw, in his handwri- 
ting, an endorsement of the date of its reception, the 
12tn day of January, 1846. The despatch is amongst 
the documenis submitted to Congress at the time of 
the firet outbreak with Mexico, and is three printed 
pages long Our minister states, in the must positive 
terins, that he had nut been acknowledged as a minister 
from the United States, and details the various grounds 
on which the government of Mexico had refused to 
receive him, but that he was infurised by the minister 
of fureign relations that the question of his reception 
had been submitted to the government council for final 
determination. ihe substance of the decision of the 
government council is then given by Mr. Siidell, reject 
ing him as a minister, with the varivue reasons, he un- 
derstands, which were assigned tur his rejecuon; aud 
he says that as soun ag ke is officially informed of il, oF 
itis proclaimed by the government of Mexico, he will 
cominunicaie it ty our government. lu a postscript [0 
the desputch ure the fulluwing words, as gentlemen will 
find by turning tv the ducument: 

“P, S. December, 18, 1845.—At the moment 1 was 
about to close this, I obtained the dictamen of the council 
of government published in the Siglo, I send you the 
paper.” 

This dictamen, being in a newspaper, was not seat 
with the other papers submitted by the Presidesut (0 
Congress; but nu one will charge auy improper des.g0 
in omitung to communicate ta Congress a paper 82 
lnportant to his vindicativn. I have seen this dictam-@ 


of the government cuuucil of Mexico, rejecting Mr. 
Slidell us minister from toe United States, and It 7, 
equally open to the inspection of any other member ” 





vills.”” 


Sir, the President of the United States ad 
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SS ~ had this despatcl and the decree before |delinquency. But is information concerning Mr. Sli- {all the executive powers to a president, bat even a con- fae 
again and his gains 13th day of January, when the order was | del?s instructions—a single cirenmstance of detail—the | trol over congress iu_ ite legislation, whilst to congress a; 
lide, that them on Gen Taylor to march our troops from Corpus information of the state of the Union which the presi- | they gave only limited legislative powers? The answer cs 
PNEXation issued '0 the Rio Grande. If they assumed that this | dent is bound to communicate to congress? And if it|is plain; because they thought that liberty and right go- my 
tthe Rio CRT ust put an end to all negotiations with Mexico, | is. is it communicable ut the instance of congress? if|vernment were in more danger from legislative than a4 
t on this COS at facts seem to justify their conclusion; for,|so,then the president may wait until he is asked by from executive abuses—from congress than from the of 
enate, 5 subseq few days afterit was promulged, the adminis- | congress. It is a duly to be exercised in common wit president. They knew that at our stage of progress in | 
. se ‘sident Herrera, according to his late| congress, which requires at their discretion the informa. | free government liberty in person or property was safe Bi 4 
preceded tration of Presiden : dead | ti ha. submitted fi ime to time from any executive encroachments. The danger of Ei | 
f Texa a nct declaration, was overthrown, becanse it had | tion to be submitted to them from time to time. ay Ss : f h By 
§, dist treat at all with the United States, and a| congress fails to ask this information, the president can- | oppression in the Union was from another sou 4 
nally an. ssented to treat Se at h incip! t be culpable fi i ting it; consequently he is | tyranny of sections or interests. These could act only ‘ 
inistration rose on its ruins, whose principle | not be culpable for not imparting it; conseq Ons | : 
Hood, be. pew sda romising hostility to the United States. Of | not impeachable for not discharging this duty. Sir, he | through the legiglative department of the government, a 
» and that = or. Slidell was also rejected by this new admin. | is impeachable if he fails to discharge this duty; because | and they therefore endeavored there to fix their limita- ee 
indicated course and he returned baffled to the United States. | to give information to the from time to time, of | tions by a most careful enumeration of special grants. | 
eeteadinz etn ve therefore, that when the troops were ordered | the state of the Unien, is his duty, and his duty only. | The working of the constitutiow has proved that in these 4 
annot be the Rio Grande, information was before the President} But edmit that congress may demand the information | views our fathers were right. All the ge hay aera! 
: th t negotiations must fail with Mexico. Had he no /|required—of Mr. Slidejl’s instructions—have they done | system of government, all the ee ee he uc a 
$ an inde. rere under the circumstances I have detailed, without | it? And if they do it, what could they do but go to the | agitated the Union and ma a8 ts woe ution, ron 
t bounda fn direction of Congress, to order our troops not to lake | president and ask his assent to the law which demands | been from legislative encroac gpa ‘— oy: not . 
ssident of oasession, pot to control the authorities of Mexico, | it? If congress, consisting of the house and the senate, president, the statute jy - e sword, fri ept the 
as it f pil or military, but moleating no one in power, person | would have to submit to this course to obtain this infor- Union in a pte ond 7 > pamee heak urious con- 
te rom 5 roperty, simply to enter the territory lying betweer: | mation, dves it not show that this house, acting sepa- |iention. The alien and sedition laws, banks, protective 
held by yd oe Christi and the Rio Grande? as th's order | rately, cannot command it? Even in the case of a | tariffs, internal improvement, and slavery have successi- 
f annex. ey ned eae Ii it was, then it will be difficult to| treaty, the senate itself—a part of the treaty-making | vely risen up in congress, subjects of usurping powers 
insists on aoe thiat the President can, under any circumstances, | power—cannot command all information from the ex-|not granted by the constitution. Our friends on the i 
118 i8 the , nstitutionally order our army any where, for any pur-| ecutive. Certainly it must be a very extraordinary case | other side of the hall uphold the latitudinous construction i wi 
id, under ps within the United States. But I make no areu-| which would justify the president in keeping any thing | of the constitution by which these usurpations are per- ; 
comes a venton the facts. If there is any one who thinks that | relating to a treaty from the senate, whilst asking their | petrated. They are for swelling the powers of con- 
facts, let Congress not the President, is “‘coramander-in-chief of | confirmation. But such a case might exist. Suppose a | gress, and making the majority in congress the govrern- q 
yon the the army and navy of the United State~;” that to con-| treaty made, highly advantageous to the country, by | ment i tp cages he reason is obvious; the 
tain -ess, not the President, is entrusted “the executive | the use of the secret service fund annually placed at North, which leads in this policy, are the majority in 
bh > aaa "and the duty of “repelling invasion,” and of| the disposition of the executive, a fund which the gen- | congress. ‘To extend the powers of congress where they ; 
ad fail. P ing the laws faithfully executed,” let him rail at the} tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) has said on | are the majority, is to extend power to themselves; and 
istily the Presi aant for usurping the powers of congress, and | this floor he used. when president, and no one but his | thus enable them not only to protect themselves, but to 
induct in Neonstitutionally beginnieg the war with Mexico, It | successor knew how he used it—would the president be | wield the legislation of congress to their advantage at 
prs” be as absurd to dispute the facts as the reasoning | bound to disclose io the senate the means he used to the expense of the other seetions of the Union. Interest 
had not of such aman. Let him go further; propose an act, a | obtain the treaty? The constitution, says he must sub- and the lust of power both combine with them to uphold 
J. States, military order by Congress, Cesignating where the army mit the treaty to the senate for ratification; but it does | this policy. Hence the a tendency to rs new 
duplicity shall be placed; and, further still, that it shall be immo- | not require him to submit the mode and manner by | powers in reyes aentt h ed a veto 
ved frow vable forever, until the House, by its clerk or sergeant- | which itis obtained. The senate may reject the treaty | power 1n the president, whic J gw con rk e he ier usur- 
he troo; at-arms, gives the order to aah. if they think proper, on the ground that all transactions | pations of the constitution; and hence, also, the late pre- 
oe Mr. Chairman, the last fallacy referred to resulting | concerning it were not submi'ted to them. This is their | tension of congress being the war making power, with 
suppose from the fale principle that congress is the war-making | constitutional privilege. But on the part of the presi- | all its corollaries. The last time the whigs had the as- ; 
the Mex. ower is, that congress—-no, this house—has the right to | dent, it is his duty to make treaties, and, after making | cendency they wound up the session in 1841 by an ad- 
effort to al information in. the possession of the executive, re- | them, he can submit or withhold them from the senate dress to the people of the United States proposing to 
ofTexas specting treaties, or the war. or its operations. on | If he withholds them, they fail as treaties. But, in abolish the constitution of the United States in no less 
Y assert, > his ground, this house has peremptorily demanded of | submitting them, may he not withhold any matter a ~ particulars. I was in the contest of those da iy 
of more - the president the instructions given to Mr. Slide‘! in relative to them which he deems the public interest | an know what a whig majority In congress Is in is : 
Spiracies © his mission to Mexico. It is contended that it isan | requires? Take the case out of which has arisen the unscrapulous and desperate warfare on the constitution. | 
Sir, { unconstitutional outrage on the rights of the house for | claim of the house of representatives to information from | ‘The security of the South is in the limitations of the 
fend the the president to refuse to communicate these instruc-| the president. Suppose_a treaty made to-morrow with | constitution, anc there can be no security for ber in the |: 
“saad gh tions. Mexico, and submitted to the senate, and the senate | ascendency of a party which, from the origin of the 
UsiNESs is i Now no one doubts that this house hasaright to call; should pass the very resolution this house passed, de- | government to this day, has carried on a perpetual war 4 
ether he : for any information it pleases from the executive, un-| manding of the president to communicate to the senate | against them. If we are safe under any control but our “ 
ould be =F derstanding that the executive has a right to refuse |the instructions given two years ago to Mr. Slidell in | own; if we are safe under the administration of the con- i 
efore he giving it, it in bis opinion incompatible with the public | his mission to Mexico, would the president be bound | 8titution of the United States, it must be in co-operation i 
litutes a > interest. Such a right, if right it can be called, is aj to communicate them? May he not say, “My instruc: | with that party which has atood by us in so many hard ¥ 
it—point mere right to seek and obtain information, and may be | tions to Mr. Slidell never had any existence. He was fought and hard wen battles for the limitations of the fe 
course— & exercised towards any one within or without the United | not received as a minister to Mexico, and therefore had | constitution. The whigs, from the very nature of their gE 
the res. * States. But this cannot be what the advocates of the | nooccasion to break their seal; and, if they ever had | poliey with respect to the constitution, must be the eae- e 
the wes. © late call on the President mean, or they would not} any existence, hey have no bearing on the treaty 1 | mies of those who stand for protection and peace on its 4 
have struck out the usual discretionary clause. They | have sent to you for confirmation, I therefore decline | limita iuns; they must politically be the enemies of the 
> Heo" — Fs must mean that there is no discretion in the President | communicating them to you.” If the senate was not | South—conscientious and patriotic, if you please—but < 
> to answer, but that his constittional duty isto obey the | satisfied with this answer, they could reject the trea'y; | still enemies, the more irrecoucilable and implacable, i 
ur troops call; and that, if he does not obey, he violates the | but they could not, in my opinion, complain that any | because conscientious. 
ssued on constitution, and the constitutional rights of this house. | constitutional right of theirs was infringed by the presi-| Mr, Chairman, our friends over the way denounce ? 
if no in: | They mean this or they mean nothing. dent in his refusal. If the senate, then, a part of the | the Mexican war with great bitterness. ‘T'o hear them 
_ eet : Let us turn to the constitution and sce what are the | treaty making power,in the case of a treaty submitted | one might suppose that they not only bad no agency ia e 
13 conse- > powers of this house as a part only of congress. [:| to them, would have no right toan implicit obedience making it, but that, if they had the power, they would V3 
13th was '  hasthree grants of authority: 1. To judge of the elec- | from the president to the resolution calling for the in- | most speedily arrest it. ‘They voted for the declaration of { 
—necintgs, Pg tions, qualifications, and returns of its members. 2. To | structions of Mr. Slidell, how can it be the right of this | war by the lust congress, aid voted the supplies to carry ; 
rom Mr. expela member. 3. ‘I'o bring impeachments. In car-| house to command him? Take the wildest assump: | j; on; they, at the ensuing session, again voted the sup- + 
h day of rying out any of these objects I suppose this House | tions, and it cannot be pretended that the house can | plies, and now they are here with a majority which can . 
ngton on » may compel the attendance of witnesses and the pro-| have higher rights of information from the presient | at any moment arrest the war. Why do they not ar- 
y,'as the | duction of information. Was the call upon the presi- | than the senate, when acting in its treaty-making | rest it by declaring at once their determination to refuse 
the day dent for his instruetions to Mr. Stidell, to aid the house capacity. the supplies? If the boast of some of them be true, they 
l oe a in performing its duty with respeet to either of the} Mr. Chairman, 1 have thus endeavored to show that | are placed here, a majority, by the peuple, for this very 
te bso above grants of power? Certainly the house may say | the war making power is not in congress, and conse- | purpose. Sir, our wig frends do not intend, do aot 7 
andwri- we want this information, and will not legislate without | quently that the president of the United States did not! wish to stop this war. A peace, if effecigd tu-morrow, 
potion, the it. For this or any other.cause—on account of infor- | unconstitutionally begin the war wiih Mexico; that con- | would be to them very far from grateful news, They 
amongst mation received or not received—it may refuse to vote | gress has not a right to prescribe limit, and determine |/ook to the war as the grand instruinent of their aucceas 
time =| truops or supplies to carry on the existing war. But is | the objects and purposes of war; nor has it a right to all | at the next presidential election. Like proper patriots 
: Gene it an unconstitutional, an impeachable act, for the pres- | information in posvession of the president respeciing trea- | they suppose the predominance of the democratic party 
t positive ident to refuse this information? Departing from the | ties of war. In taking these positions | know I render ,@ far greater evil than the Mexican war; hence the 
minister express grants of power to this housc,in the constitution, myself amenable to the imputation of being a sort of a| are willing that the war shall continue, at least until 
hntgee I have heard only vague and vain declamation to sup-! monarchist—one. as te phrase goes, in favor of exeeu- | they can grasp the reins of power. I tell you, sir, those 
fused to port such a position. We are the people—the sover- live power. Sir, 1 am in favor of executive power in who lament this war, those whe are longing for its ter- + 
‘Minister eignty of this Union—which the president has virtually government; and, if 1 was noi, I would be in favor of | mination by a justaad honorable peace, are on thisside 
et deal disobeyed and detied! Sir, we torget, in our towering | ny governinent at all—for government cannot exist with- | Of the chamber. Party predominance is undoubtedly 
a ~ seif-exaltation, who we are. We are not the people, | oy; being operative, and, to be operative, must be en. | Something to them; but the heavy responsibilities of the 
rf of the but, like the president himself, elected by the people, | forced by an executive. I am also, in the government| Wer. its uncertainues and dangers, press most on those 
» eject: and entrusted with certaia limited powers, for which | of these United States. in favor of en‘ruszing, .ot a part, | Who are identified with the adwoinisiration in the firat 
y he =] We are responsible. We are not the sovereignty Of the | but the whole of the executive functions to the hands of | great cause of their ascendency to power—the annexa- Be 
vn; ao union, but only one of its agencies, to obtain a just and | the president of the United State, not a particle would | on of ‘Texas to the Union. They” fully understand iy 
ol ul, rT free government, liable to be overruled by the senate in |] yest in congress; and in the senate I would vest only | tow the benefit o/ this great measure may be defeated, 4 
, he wi all our legislation, and by this very presideat,over whom | 9 co-operatiun with the president in the treaty making | how territory acquired may bring us dauger, debt, the : | 
script . ; we affect to have a righttul control,in matters belonging | ang appointing powers. Is this being tvo partial or | renewal of the protective policy, and the whole end in ; 
nen wi P culiarly to the functions of the executive. devoted to executive power? Fidelity to the constitution | the wiumph of whig principles in the union. Whinist, ; 
tI was 4 _ But, although the house may have no right to demand | of the United States demands no less. It says, ‘the | Werelure, (hey support the government in the prosecution 
. r information of the executive, may not congress do i:?— | executive power shall be vested in a president of the U.| vf the war—beheving tat coasistency aid the interest 
ee die congress, the war-making powet—in the matter of war | States.” When it speaks of the legislative powers the | 4d honor of the Union ulike require that it should be : 
you (ne operations! The only clause in the constitution having | language 1s different: “All legislative powers herem | Suppurted—they world 5 ty hear of peace. ‘They eS 
the least bearing on this pretension, is that which re | granted shall be vested in a congress of the U. States.” | deprecate the war with Mexico, but depreeate far more i 
not seat quires the president, “from time to time, to give to the | All the executive functions are in the president; bui| that war on the constitution which, whilst sapping tis 
sideut tO congress information of the state ot the Union, and | congress has not only nune but legislative powers, but | priueiples, leaves it the mere instrument of a remorseless 
r des gn recommend such measures as he shall judge necessary.” | even these powers are limited to the specific grants. [| miaay-headed Gespousm, enthroned in congress. The 
auper 80 ere isa duty, undoubtedly, whicii the president per | go further still in favor of the executive power. [am in | Success of this war, unlike the war with Mexico, which 
ictani@ forms in his annual message. ‘The time, mode, and | favor of ite participating in legislative funcuuns also.—j{ has brought us at deast distuction and renowa, niay 
ing Mr. manner of performing it are clearly within his discre- | Here, again, 1 but stand by the conslit von in upholding | bring us only jufaimy and dishonor, and sigaalize ite 
and it 1s on. Like the duty of nominating officers or appuint- | the presidential vet» on the laws of Congress. Sir, wy | victories by the destrucuon of the righis vi the siaws aud 
a ot ing Ambassadors, he is rexpousible aid impeaciuable for | did the makers of the consutution thus give, Hot ily | the liberues of the peuple. 
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hbie sourees. 
Bank of England 


Ireland 


Total popu. 27,019,000 
Total @. Brit & pea 


Banxine, pecemper, 1847.—-Compiied from reli- 


Circulation. Specie. 
£19,275,000™ £11.000,01 
7 and 16,224,000 £25,550,000 £12.800,000 


im tee iss 





1,608:000 





£34,605.000 £15.600,000 


U. States 20,000,000 $120,000,000 $50,000 000 


Circulation.— A statement »as recently made by a 


member mm the French chamber of deputies that the 
cirentation of €pecie in France was equivalent to 


1.605.000.000 franes, or 
silver. 


$306.000,000—nearty all 
In England it is estimated that 30,000,000 


severeigns are in circulation. 


Bank CAPITAL OF ciTIEs in THE Unitep Srartes 


The following list (which we take from Homans’ 
Bankers’ Magazine,) comprising the banking capital 


in 
ce 


DH IH Oe OW 


. Ssvennat, 


. Mobile, 


27. 


Total in 28 cities, 


all cities which pos+ess above one million of such 
pital located in the same. 

Cities. No. of banks. 
New York, 25 
Bosten, 26 
New Orleans, 6 
Philaseipria, 14 
Charleston, S.C. 
P:ovaderce, 
Buitemere, 
Nast ville, Tenn, 
Harttord, Conn., 
Louisville. Ky., 
Pittsbarg, Pa., 
Augusta. G: o.. 
Aitwny, N.Y, 
_ Richmond, Va., 


Covital. 
$24 003 000 
18,863,000 
17.663 000 
9.222 000 
$.153,000 
8.040 O00 
6.973 000 
6.180 000 
3.732 000 
2 960 000 
2 755 O00 
2 625 000 
2 462 000 
2.115.000 
1 890 000 
1.750 000 
} 678 VOU 
1,664,000 
1 517.000 
1.500 OUU 
1.475 U0U 
1 4038 000 
1,300 OVO 
1,260,000 
1,170,000 
1.160.000 
1.029.000 
1. 0UU.000 


$136,547 ,000 


Salem, 
. New Haven, 
. Cineinnats, 


. Lexington Ky., 


. Troy, N. Y., 
Newark, N. J., 
New Bedford, 
Utiea, 

. Petersburgh, Va., 

. Rochester, N. Y., 

Washington, D. C. 

. Wilmington, N.C. 


se 
year a rere my yer iy tS 





| 


194 


Total in other parts of 


Total inthe U. States, 768 


the U. States, 574 73,284,000 
$209 831.000 


‘}he following table from the latest officra) tables, 





gives the number of banks, amount of bavk capital, 


circulation, and specie in each of the states. 


A few 


only are estin ates, and these from correct data: 


States. No.b'ks Capital. Circulation. Specie. 


N.Y. coun. 144 $19 356.000 $19 270 000 $2 533 000 


N. ¥.enty, 


Peon. coun. 


25 
34 


Philadelphia, 14 


Ohio, 
Virginia, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 


N. Carolina, 
Mass. co’ry. 


Boston, 
Georgia, 
Indiana, 


§. Carohna, 
Ala. Mobiie, 


Maine, 


Md. country, 


Baltimore, 
Missouri, 


New Jersey, 


Louisiana, 


Connecticat, 


Vermont, 
N. Homp. 
Michigan, 
R. Island, 
Delaware, 


Dist. Colum. 


Wisconsin, 


Total, 


40 
34 
29 
16 
13 
84 
26 
20 
13 
14 
i} 
33 
12 
i} 
6 
243 
6 
33 
32 
30 
13 
62 
8 
A 
i 


24,003 000 
7.866,000 
9 222.000 
5 706.000 

10,502 000 
8,056,000 
7.018 000 
3 525.000 

13.249,000 

18 864,000 
5,109 000 
2,082 000 

11,431,000 
1,500,000 
2 959.000 
1,877,000 
6 973.000 
},201 000 
3.750 000 

17 663.000 
8 705,000 
2 959 000 
1 800,000 


7,660,000 


11.023 000 


1,390,000 
1,338,000 
225,000 


6.967.000 


6.574 000 
2,000.000 
4.200.000 
2.604.000 
2,990 000 
1.200 OU0 
2 920,000 
1.290.000 
658 000 
3.286 000 
1.448 000 
1,084 000 
681,000 
1,097,000 
260 000 
600 000 
1 832,000 
2 314,000 
636,000 
7,252,000 
462,000 
260 000 
144,000 
200 000 
325,000 
150,000 
150 000 
120,000 





$200 831 000 $125,283,000 $49 270,000 
*Bsiimates. 











Remurks.—The capite! of banks in Charleston, 8. 
Carotina, and in Nashville, Tennessee, includes the 
amount allotted to branch banks in other towns, and 
not fised. — 

It will be observed thet Hartford, Conn., ranks 
high in the list, indeed Hartford may be considered 
one of the wealthiest cities in the United States in 


Bb selpenadiod lation. : 
e amounts of banking capiial above stated are 


by no means indicative of the relative. wealth or of 


done at the several places aamed. 

are several cities and towns not mentioned. where 
there isa large export and import trade and much 
wealth. A these, we may especially mention 
Buffato, Cleveland, St. Louis, Brooklyn, Charles- 
town, Mass., Norfolk, Nantucket and New Lon- 
don. The amount of bank capital at Mobile is very 
oe while its exports are equal to ten millions an- 
nually. % 

The 28 cities named above, it will be observed, 
have about two-thirds of the banking capital of the 
Union; and it may be added, that they have also con- 
tinually in their vauits a still larger propertion of the 
specie in the country. While the country banks 
enjoy the largest share of the circulation, in propor- 
tion to their capital, the city banks, it is well known, 
have much the greatest proportion of the deposites, 
which are equa'ly a source of profit, and advantage 
with the circulation. [M. Y. Express. 


Bangs or Tenvessee.—The official statements 


reported by joint committee of two houses cf the le- 
gislature show: 


Total liabilities 
Total means 





Total banking means, $1,079.073 71 


EDUCATION STATISTICS. 
The following table, compiled from the census of 


1840, shows the number of adults.in each state who | 


can read and write, the number that cannot read and 
write, and the per centage of the uneducated: 
Educated. Uneducated. Pr. Cent. 
1 Connecticut 163,843 526 311-2 
2N. Hampshire 149,911 942 
3 Massachusetts 403,761 4,448 
4 Maine 234,177 3,241 
5 Vermont 144,136 2,270 
6 Michigan 96.189 2,173 
7 Rhode Island 66,835 1,614 
8 New Jersey 166,964 6,385 
9 New York 1,155,522 44,452 
10 Pennsylvania 765,917 33,940 
11 Ohio, 638,640 35,394 
12 Louisiana 79,000 4,861 
13 Maryland 154,087 11,605 
14 Mississippi 73,838 8,360 
15 Illinois 198,413 27,502 
16 Indiana 268,052 38,100 
17 Missouri 131,679 19,457 
18 Kentucky 242,974 40,018 
19 Alabama 130,900 22,592 
20 Delaware 27,529 4,832 
21 Virginia 329,959 58,787 
22 South Carolina 111,659 20,615 
23 Georgia 160,957 30,717 
24 Arkansas 30,552 6,567 
25 Tennessee 248,928 58,531 
26 North Carolina 209,685 56,909 

Henry Cray. This distinguished statesman left 
the seat of government on ‘Thursday evening, the 
23d, and arrived al the city of Baltimore a7 o'clock. 
A large concourse of his friends were awaiting his 
arrival, gave him a cheering reception, and accompa- 
nied him from the depot to the residence of Curisto- 
PHER Hucues’ Esq., whose guest he became for the 
night. ‘The crowd in front of Mr. H’s house conti- 
nued to accumulate, and incessant calls for “Clay, 
Clay,” obliged Mr. C. to appear and address a few 
words to them, after which they dispersed. At nine 
next morning, a vast concourse had assembled at the 
depot to witness Mr. Clay’s departure for Philadel- 
phia. Amidst loud acclamations he left at that 
hour. 

Having accepted an invitation from the eity au- 
thorities of Philadelphia, every preparation of course 
was awaiting his arrival. His reception was truly 
enthusiastic. The houses along the streeis that he 
was to pass, were decorated with insignia, and 
crowded with people. The streets were thronged. 
An immense escort accompanied him from the rail- 
road depot to the residence of Mayor Switr, whose 
guest be remains during his sojourn in the city, 
where professional business, it is said, will detaio 
him some eight or ten days. 


END OF VOL. L¥XIII, 


et ee 
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$5,811,417 93) 
4,732,344 22 


it was with great difficulty 


. Mr. 
mayor, and Mr. Struthers could make Pers the 


through the dense mass of cheering. : 
landing from the chariot. The house 
with ladies. On entering: the : 
with a large and exceedi 
, of the choicest gifts of Fiora,by ani 
little girl, daughter of Isaac Elliott, Esq. 
otwithstanding a plea made by the mayor to th, 
people outside, of Mr. Clay’s fatigue, &e., they ¢,,, 
tinued to shout, for ‘Clay, Clay,” till'he made pig 
appearance and addressed a few words of pleasantey 
which were received good humoredly, and afier ii 
loudest kind of cheers the crowd dispersed, | 
The two branches. of the city councils of Ney 
York having unanimously resolved to invite Mr. Clay 
to extend his visit to that city, appointed five of thois 
members from each branch as a committee of jnyj. 
‘ation and reception should Mr. Clay accept. 4 
deputation from that committee was in Philadelptig 
awaiting Mr, Clay’s arrival. 


Tue treaty. It is understood that a mes 


Mr. Adams’ illness on Tuesday. [t was communi. 
cated as soon as the senate organized on Wednesday, 


body in session on that day. The message and tne 
accompanying project of a treaty with Mexico, it is 
undersivo-) was, during the secret session, referred 
to the committee on foreign relations. 

A faint glimpse of the sentiments of some of the 
prominent members in the senate in relation to the 
treaty, may be obtained by noticing the proceedings 
of the body whilst they were in open session. 

Of the disposition of the president and his cabi- 
net in respect to accepting the proposed terms, very 
contrary opinions have beer expressed. For our. 
selves, we took it for granted, that if the execulive, 
with whom exclusively the constitution has reposed 
the initiatory treaty-making duties, recognized the 
project so far as to submit it to the senate, thal they of 
course waived all objections as to the authority by 
which it had been negatived, however informal. 

And (votwithstanding a recent instance to the 
contrary) we further concluded, that those informa- 
lities would not have been waived in this case, if the 





president and his cabinet were not im favor of ac- 


\cepting and ratifying the treaty, which he submit 
ted. 





Of course we lovked to the government organ at 
Washington for the most authentic inturrations upon 
the subject. No snnouncements could reasonably 
be expected from theuce in the present posture of 
allairs, but something may be gathered from the tone 
of their remarks. [hese so far as they yo, leave 


, little room to doubt the prasident’s approval of the 


terms. 


The Union of Friday wight, the 25:h, has 
between twoand three columns under its leading 


article “The treaty,” most of which are extracts 
| from other papers with thes own comments. From 
ithe whole we gatner a di-tinct approval of the pro- 
| ject, at least so tar as the Aerritory acquired, is at 


' sue. 





Relying upon it alsu, as they do, as concli- 
sive proof that the president has nu desiga to cen- 
quer all Mexico, implies his acquiescence im the 
trealy as submited. 

What chance there is of twosthirds of the senate 
advising its ratification, is anuther question, and is 
likely to involve that of the terms on which adi 
tional territury shall be admitted iatu the Union. 

On the other band, the project is-admitted to have 
originated trom the executive of Mexico, and will 
have to ve submitted to the ratification of the Mex- 
ican congress. The cash consideration of some 
twenty utiliona is relied upon to win them over. 

The Washington corce-pondent of ths New York 
Courier, writes that there wall be serious opposiisou 
to ratify the treaty, by the Wilmot proviso sermaiurs 
of the north, and by the Calhoun men of the south, 
Butler, Yulee, and Juhnson, of La. Some urge we 
necessity of a military frontier, and suggest tie 
Sierra Madre line, olhers odject to the treaty as 1: 
formally negotiated; oliers dv not like its stipulations; 
‘“‘a very small portion, if any, advocate openly, the 
whole of Mexico.” The writer upon the whole, 
however, for various reasons assigned, covcludes 
that the influence of the executive ¥ ul carry We 
ratification. The last uf his reasogs ia, that cuugress 
will refuse money and men io esrry on the war. 

The thcee miilions are to be. psia down on the ex" 
change of ratifications, and our troops are to leare 
Mexico within three mouths thereaiter. 

Death or tac U.S, Consot at Bevrasr.—Te 
English papers annvunce the sudden and unexpected 
death of ‘Thomas W. Gilpin, Esq., the U. 8. const! 
at Belfast, Mr. G. was the brother of Henry Gilp!, 
Esq., of Philadelphia. 


from the president reached the senate cha:nber the 
moment after that body adjourned in consequence of © 


Nothing of Jess importance could have detained that . 


at 
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